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NEW DIRECTIONS FOR PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


By PERCIVAL M. SYMONDS 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


HE following collection of seven 
papers describing new projective 
techniques is the result of a class exer- 
cise in a course on projective techniques 
which the writer has given for the past 
two years. Something over 225 original 
projective techniques have been devised 
as class assignments in this course. A 
number of them seemed to be sufficiently 
novel and promising and contained im- 
portant implications for psychology or 
education to merit publication. These 
reports originally were papers for a 
single semester course and consequent- 
ly do not presume to have the thorough- 
ness in testing validity or reliability of 
the methods as would be expected in a 
master’s essay or a doctoral dissertation. 
In making the assignment in class it 
was suggested that the projective tech- 
nique that each individual devised 
should be administered to at least five 
subjects. It was believed that a student 
should learn something about the kinds 
of expression or fantasy production 
which the method that he was exploring 
would yield. Such a limited try-out of a 
technique can have no more that sug- 
gestive value but if these papers are 
read in that spirit it may be found that 
they point the way toward important 


developments and uses of projective 
techniques. 

The field of projective techniques is 
now wide open. There seems little likeli- 
hood that the movement will result in 
standardized procedures as was true of 
individual and group psychological test- 
ing in its early stages. The possibilities 
of variation in stimuli for projective 
testing seem practically unlimited. 
Whereas in intelligence and achieve- 
ment testing the emphasis has been on 
standardization so that exact compari- 
sons between individuals and between 
groups can be made, in projective testing 
one aim seems to be the maximum pro- 
duction of fantasy as well as the employ- 
ment of stimuli which will bring out 
fantasy and attitudes along given 
lines. The writer foresees a great 
amount of experimentation with a wide 
variety of stimuli in projective testing 
in the next few years. What the out- 
come will finally be is anyone’s guess. 
Undoubtedly certain general principles 
will eventually emerge. It is possible 
that rather than attempting to find out 
how an individual responds to different 
stimuli, the aim may be to find out how 
he will not respond in a fashion similar 
to that of testing the limits in the Ror- 
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schach. It may be more important to 
know what responses a person will not 
and can not make and what fantasy 
themes he tends to ignore rather than 
to find out what are his major preoccu- 
pations. Eventually we may have meth- 
ods for directly finding out the extent to 
which a person can and will respond to 
form, movement, color, etc., and pictures 
and other stimuli may be designated as 
being particularly favorable for elicit- 
ing one or another theme in fantasy 
production. 

One development in which some ex- 
perimentation is already going on is 
that of combining various methods for 
eliciting interpretation and for securing 
fantasy responses. By a combination of 
procedures and directions one can at the 
same time find out how a person per- 
ceives a situation and also in which way 
the situation stimulates his fantasy. 

Some experimentation has already 
been done on the use of projective 
methods for the study of attitudes. Pro- 
jective techniques would seem to be 
powerful instruments for that purpose. 
They have the advantage over the direct 
question and answer method in that a 
subject’s attention is not focussed on the 
fact that his attitudes are being studied. 
Devising projective techniques for the 
study of attitude involves both the nar- 
rowing of the range of stimuli which 
will invoke fantasy productions in the 
area of the attitude in which the investi- 
gator is interested and also the pointing 
up of the directions so as to elicit ex- 
pressions of attitude. Three papers in 
this group illustrate the possibilities. One 
by Mrs. Monroe shows how by the use 
of pictures of children whom the child 
is told are having difficulty with school, 
the child is encouraged to “explain the 
origin and the nature of the child’s 
trouble.” Stories which were obtained 
from this method seemed to reveal im- 
portant aspects of the difficulty of the 
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child who tells the story. Miss Reynolds 
uses pictures and fragments of conver- 
sation as the basis for securing attitudes 
toward the Negro. Miss Wilson has 
found that a sentence completion test 
has possibilities for studying a pupil’s 
attitudes toward school and teachers. 

Another variation with unlimited pos- 
sibilities is that of proposing problem 
situations which the individual is in- 
vited to discuss and to propose solutions. 
Mr. Komisar has employed this method 
in his Marriage Problem Story Comple- 
tion Test. We do not know yet what to 
expect when the person is asked to re- 
spond to a problem situation as though 
he were a participant as contrasted to 
those which he analyzes quite imper- 
sonally. 

There undoubtedly will be consider- 
able exploration with novel stimuli in 
coming years. Mr. Lundin has proposed 
a projective technique that is both novel 
and highly suggestive by providing 
stimuli of relatively unstructured mo- 
tion sequences. He has been able to 
photograph patterns of the movement of 
iron filings on a plate which follows the 
movement of a magnet underneath the 
plate. The interpretations of an indi- 
vidual who watches the motion picture 
of these movements bring out certain 
elements of the dynamic tendencies of 
that individual. Lundin has made pro- 
posals for analyzing the responses se- 
cured from these data which promise to 
have considerable significance. 

The writer has drawn two conclusions 
based on impressions from this wide 
range of material which he has had an 
opportunity to study. The simpler the 
stimuli, the more successful they seem 
to be in eliciting fantasy. One individual 
spent many hours in fashioning a small 
theater and laying out elaborate cos- 
tumes for a family of paper dolls only to 
find that the children who were exposed 
to these materials became so fascinated 
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in manipulating them that fantasy was 
very meager. On the other hand, the use 
of the simplest newspaper headlines by 
another student stimulated stories with 
a high degree of fantasy content. The 
paper by Mr. Hutchins shows the possi- 
bility of printed nonsense syllables for 
the eliciting of fantasy. 

A second conclusion is that some- 
times stimuli that depart from reality 
are particularly valuable in eliciting 
untrammelled fantasy material. Every- 
one knows the success of Disney in 
using animal characters as a vehicle for 
his own fantasies. Bellak is at present 
engaged in studying the use of a set of 
animal pictures in studying the fanta- 
sies of children. Beier of Syracuse in- 
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forms the writer that the use of abstract 
string figures with heads in the shape 
of circles, triangles, squares, etc., have 
also stimulated significant fantasy ma- 
terial. The paper by Miss Day indicates 
that when a person attempts to inter- 
pret the dreams of someone else he pro- 
jects into his interpretation some of his 
own inner tendencies and attitudes. 
These papers represent some of the 
possibilities in the development of pro- 
jective testing and one may look for- 
ward confidently in the next few years 
to an avalanche of exploration with 
many varieties of projective techniques. 


Received February 15, 1949. 








DIAGNOSIS OF LEARNING DISABILITIES THROUGH 
A PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE 


By RUTH L. MONROE 


GREENWICH PUBLIC SCHOOLS, GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 


HE close relationship between per- 
ba sonality adjustment and learning 
is now widely recognized by educators 
and psychologists. Whether a child suc- 
ceeds or fails in school seems to depend 
to a marked degree upon the quality of 
his early personal relationships. Wheth- 
er or not the setting in which the child 
finds himself provides for him during 
his early formative years self-esteem, 
independence, and a sense of security 
consonant with his unique nature and 
needs, seems to determine the degree of 
school success or failure which he ex- 
periences. 

While individuals vary in their ability 
to adjust to childhood experiences, hun- 
dreds of studies of learning disabilities 
reveal that children who fail in school 
have met with more than the usual 
number of frustrating or fear-producing 
experiences. A great majority of school 
failures are fundamentally unhappy. 
Frequently, continued frustration has 
been found to produce feelings of inade- 
quacy and insecurity sufficiently strong 
to prevent even very bright children 
from utilizing their full intellectual ca- 
pacity. Thus, failure to succeed in 
school may be a symptom of a deep- 
seated personality disturbance. 

Learning disabilities may frequently 
be symptoms as well as causes of a per- 
sonality problem. Deficiencies which are 
allowed to persist tend to become deeply 
entrenched and increasingly tenacious. 
Compensatory attitudes or occasionally 
a deep-seated resistence may be set up 
by the child in self-defense. 


Unless the basis of the child’s disa- 
bility is understood, remedial measures 
are apt to prove futile. The exclusive 
use of the intellectual or academic ap- 
proach generally accomplishes little or 
nothing when academic deficiencies and 
personality problems are closely inter- 
related. Careful analysis and study of 
the case will usually reveal the general 
cause of the failure although specific 
causes may be elusive and difficult to 
trace. Well-tried approaches occasional- 
ly fail to get at the root of a deep lying 
interference. In these extreme cases it 
is of vital importance to find the speci- 
fic nature of the disturbance. 


The originator of the technique out- 
lined in this paper is ever on the alert 
for opportunities or measures which will 
assist in gaining an understanding of 
the attitudes and innermost feelings of 
each remedial pupil. The projective 
technique which follows, a modification 
of the Thematic Apperception Test, has 
proved to be very helpful in that fre- 
quently subjects to whom it has been ad- 
ministered have ascribed to the children 
of the pictures their own feelings, atti- 
tudes, needs and fears, thus providing 
clues to a better understanding of the 
personality problems which lay at the 
root of their learning disabilities. 

For use in this test pictures of indi- 
vidual children approximating as close- 
ly as possible the age and socio-economic 
status of the subjects were selected 
from current magazines. Each picture 
was carefully trimmed and mounted to 
give the appearance of a photograph. 
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The children of the pictures ranged 
from approximately seven or eight years 
of age to adolescence. Pictures selected 
were devoid of distracting backgrounds 
and exhibited in their subjects a mini- 
mum of facial animation or bodily ac- 
tivity. 

Each subject was permitted to choose 
the picture for his own story. He was 
asked to pretend that the child in the 
picture was having difficulty with his 
school work. The subject was then ask- 
ed to compose a story explaining the ori- 
gin and the nature of the child’s trouble. 
Three areas of approach were suggested 
—the child’s home, his school or his re- 
lationship with other people. He was en- 
couraged to imagine a situation center- 
ing in one or more of these areas. 


The protocols which follow were se- 
lected and recorded verbatim from those 
written or dictated (in cases of very 
young children or those with extreme 
deficiencies) by pupils of the public 
schools of Greenwich, Connecticut. All 
of these children had failed to progress 
adequately even with differentiated 
classroom instruction, and had been re- 
ferred to this remedial teacher because 
of the serious nature of their learning 
disabilities. 


TED, AGE 11 


Story. The picture you see above is a boy 
that is not happy. He probably has a father 
that is always nagging him. Every minute he 
does something he has to watch out for a mis- 
take. All he has is worries. And he probably 
will tell you he has no time for studies. A boy 
has to have a happy home to be smart, willing 
and understanding. This often deprives (spell- 
ed “dripes”) him of many things. He is never 
happy. Sometimes he does not want to learn. 

(There was an extremely belligerent expres- 
sion on Ted’s face while he was writing his 
story. He was very rude to a classmate who 
spoke to him while he was writing. Later he 
declined to discuss his paper and left the room 
apparently in a preoccupied mood.) 

Personal History. Ted and his father moved 


to this community about a year and a half ago. 
His father is a bus driver and until his dis- 
charge at the close of the War served in the 
Navy. During his absence Ted was placed in 
the care of relatives or at boarding homes. It 
is reported that he was frequently beaten 
while in these foster homes. 

Ted’s mother deserted the family when he 
was two years old. When asked about his 
mother he says she is dead although there is 
reason to believe that he is aware of the true 
situation. There are two older sisters living 
apart from the home which Ted’s father main- 
tains for himself and the boy. One of the sisters 
is married but is separated from her husband. 

Ted has an IQ of 112. He is at present in 
the 6th grade. Last year when he entered this 
school system he was severely retarded in 
arithmetic. He lacked a foundation in the fun- 
damentals of number. His arithmetic achieve- 
ment rated at approximately grade 3.0. 

The boy has a friendly, likeable personality 
but is frequently in trouble because of his be- 
havior in school or on the street. He has a ten- 
dency to be a bully. At other times he com- 
plains of all sorts of illnesses. Some of his com- 
plaints seem to be legitimate though his ail- 
ments tend to be short lived. He makes many 
unnecessary trips to the school clinic. 

Remedial treatment has corrected his defect 
in arithmetic sufficiently for him to perform 
at a 6th grade level but he is still not utilizing 
his full ability. While he is no longer a regular 
remedial pupil, he is left free to bring problems 
of any nature to this remedial teacher when 
they prove to be too great for him to work 
out independently. The visiting teacher also 
serves as a counselor if Ted chooses to go to 
her on the one day of each week which she 
spends in that particular school. 

Ted’s father is inconsistent in his treatment 
of the boy. Frequently he takes the boy along 
with him on week-end excursions from which 
they usually return late Sunday nights or 
early Monday mornings. Ted is always well 
groomed and to all outward appearances lacks 
none of the material necessities which a boy of 
his age should have. Also his father makes it 
possible for him to engage to a moderate de- 
gree in sports and recreational activities. On 
the other hand, he will beat him upon the 
slightest provocation. The violence and im- 
pulsiveness with which the father has punished 
the boy have caused his neighbors to complain 
to school authorities on more than one occasion. 


Interpretation of Story. Ted’s story 
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reveals an awareness of his great need 
for an understanding parent. He also 
appears to realize that his unhappy 
home situation has been a strong factor 
in bringing about his learning disability. 
This psychological principle has never 
been discussed with him as far as is 
known. However, the remedial approach 
has been one of assurance as well as one 
which has encouraged Ted to expect 
success and to regard himself as intel- 
lectually capable of meeting his school 
requirements. The lack of self assurance 
which Ted feels is doubtlessly caused to 
a great degree by the lack of confidence 
he has in his father. His fear of the 
father’s erratic treatment expressed in 
the protocol by “Every minute he does 
something he has to watch out for a mis- 
take” indicates the strong need for un- 
derstanding and sympathetic guidance 
in the home. The father’s failure to be 
honest with Ted concerning his mother’s 
absence has contributed also toward the 
boy’s attitude of insecurity and hostility. 
Although the absence of the mother was 
not mentioned in the protocol, possibly 
the boy blames the father for the depri- 
vation he suffers. 

It isn’t difficult to recognize that the 
general cause of Ted’s academic and be- 
havioral problems stem from his need 
for security, sympathetic guidance and 
reassuring home conditions but how the 
unfulfillment of these needs specifically 
set up interferences or resistance to 
learning can but be speculated upon at 
this time. 

How great a part does the father’s 
ambivalence play in paralyzing the boy’s 
efforts and in making concentration dif- 
ficult? To what extent are Ted’s poor 
grades conscious or unconscious meth- 
ods of punishing his father? What part 
do his own guilt feelings play in the 
picture? Without doubt Ted feels very 
guilty about his thoughts concerning his 
father as well as about his failure to 
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meet school and social standards. 

At this stage one can but wonder as 
to which role, cause or effect, poor 
school grades play in the conflicts which 
have arisen in this unfortunate situa- 
tion. Of this we may be sure, that the 
boy’s expressed need for assurance and 
understanding as well as for the oppor- 
tunity to be at ease in his father’s pres- 
ence, will serve as clues for guidance 
workers to follow as they work with Ted 
and his father. 


PATRICK, AGE 9 

Story. I know why he has trouble with his 
work. He don’t feel good. His mother wouldn’t 
let him do anything. His mother wouldn’t let 
him play football. 

He was always thinking of baseball and 
football. He couldn’t think about his work. 
Maybe he thought he was going to die. (No, 
don’t say that.) 

Everything he wanted to do was for 
bigger boys. He was too small to do the things 
he wanted to do. Other boys asked him to play 
games and he couldn’t. I keep thinking he was 
going to die. He wasn’t strong. This made him 
unhappy so he couldn’t read. 

Personal History. Patrick, the surviving 
child of twins, was prematurely born of an 
alcoholic mother. Weighing but 34 pounds at 
birth he was kept in an incubator for months. 
Many times has the mother been observed to 
relate in the boy’s presence the story of the 
sacrifices she made to save his life. Her stories 
of sleepless nights, of long hours of tedious 
preparation of his food which had to be fed to 
the baby in minute quantities are punctuated 
by frequent mention of her fear of losing him. 
Invariably she concludes her tales of hardship 
by contrasting the amount of care Patrick re- 
quired with that needed for his younger 
sister. The listener cannot fail to observe hos- 
tility in the mother’s attitude toward the boy 
or her preference for the sister who has 
caured her little trouble and has progressed 
normally in school. 

The boy’s father is a laborer. The family 
live in a small flat above a store. On occasions 
when home visits have been made by school 
nurses or workers, sounds indicating general 
confusion and resembling the clinking of 
bottles or glasses have been observed before the 
door of the home has been opened by members 
of the family. 
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Since he entered school Patrick has been re- 
garded as being mentally deficient, because in 
behavior and appearance he resembled the typi- 
cal feebleminded child. He appeared diffident, 
extremely conformative, and seemed to be in- 
ferior in intellectual ability. Powers of recall 
and retention seemed to be especially weak. 
While his school material was adapted to his 
level of performance all during his four years 
in school, no attempt was made to study his 
case until he was referred to this remedial 
teacher at the beginning of this school year. 

His case has been a stubborn one. At first 
he seemed incapable of sufficient ability to 
read independently even on a pre-primer level. 
He could not recall what he had read with help 
the day before. While he seemed interested 
and especially anxious to learn he showed 
little indication of comprehending the content 
of the reading material. 

At the same time Patrick seemed to be 
deeply disturbed about his failure. He flushed 
easily and exhibited many mannerisms which 
ordinarily reflect sensitivity to one’s inadequa- 
cy. This remedial teacher’s hunch that the boy 
had more ability than appeared on the surface 
spurred her to persist in spite of the apparent 
hopelessness of the outcome. Every available 
method of arousing interest and of developing 
self reliance and self esteem were utilized. 
Weeks went by with no apparent headway. The 
boy’s classroom teacher was very cooperative. 
Her reassuring manner and provision of op- 
portunities for the boy to participate, contrib- 
ute and succeed in his classroom coordinated 
with the efforts of the remedial teacher finally 
brought about a sudden marked change in the 
boy’s reactions and behavior. 

Now at the end of eight months of remedial 
instruction Patrick has progressed more than 
two years in reading level. He seems less with- 
drawn and shows fewer signs of tension. 
Slowly he is becoming better adjusted socially. 
His success has, however, caused him to appear 
“cocky” and to read so rapidly that he is often 
inaccurate. 


Interpretation of Story. Patrick’s 
story projects his awareness of the re- 
lationship between his inadequacy and 
the immature role which has been im- 
posed upon him by his mother. He feels 
resentment at having been overprotect- 
ed. The intimate interrelationship be- 
tween his early physical weakness which 
led to feelings of inadequacy as he was 
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overprotected and rejected by the 
mother and his inability to succeed in 
school are apparent. Poor health, lack 
of self confidence, lack of social status 
and lack of parental reassurance and af- 
fection all added possibly to the fear of 
dying tended to interfere with Patrick’s 
progress. 

Until this year the boy has not felt 
equal to his peers. Now his low evalua- 
tion of himself is changing. 

Patrick blames his mother for his 
feelings of inferiority and inadequacy. 
Perhaps, too, he feels that his mother’s 
addiction to alcohol has contributed in 
causing the handicap which has made 
society treat him as a misfit. Whether 
his reference to dying indicates a fear of 
death or an evaluation of self as one 
who is dead is a matter for conjecture. 


TOM, AGE 9 


Story. He looks as though he didn’t get much 
care. His eyes look baggy. He has black circles 
under his eyes. He looks like he is worrying. 
Someone in his family weren’t so good to him. 
They come from different countries. They 
don’t act just right. His mother and father got 
a divorce. They are separated. He is not happy 
by a long shot. 

He is a poor reader because his parents 
don’t agree. His mother don’t give him help 
because she is worried about whatever hap- 
pened to him. 

Personal History. Tom, who is a quiet, well 
poised boy, is an only child. Both parents, who 
are very young, work regularly, leaving the 
boy in care of relatives during the day. When 
they moved here from a western state about a 
year ago the level of Tom’s school achievement 
was found to be seriously retarded for a boy 
of high average intelligence—IQ 112—so he 
was referred to this remedial teacher. At the 
time of the diagnosis of his difficulties his 
pallor, his tendency to fatigue and the dark 
circles under his eyes caused this examiner to 
request a complete physical check-up. A medi- 
cal examination revealed the presence of a 
glandular difficulty (bilateral cryptorchidism) 
for which he is now being treated by weekly 
injection of hormones. 

Tom is developing the tendency to daydream. 
Of late he has found it difficult to stick to a 
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task. This is unusual for him as his main 
strengths in school have been his ability to 
work independently and to maintain concen- 
trated attention. 


Interpretation of Story. In the story 
Tom projects his own physical appear- 
ance upon the boy in the picture. 
Whether or not the worries of the boy in 
the story reflect his own situation is not 
known. Not enough of the family history 
is available at this time. However, we do 
know that the mother’s sister has just 
obtained a divorce and that this has dis- 
turbed his mother. 

That his own mother “is worried 
about whatever happened to him” to 
cause his glandular difficulty we also 
know. Moreover, she has felt embar- 
rassed that she hadn’t recognized the 
abnormality of Tom’s sexual develop- 
ment before it was called to her at- 
tention. However, she has until just 
recently devoted time regularly each 
evening to helping Tom with his read- 
ing. For the past two or three weeks, 
however, he has failed to return the 
books which were taken home. When 
questioned he replied that he didn’t have 
time to do anything and that his mother 
had not listened to his reading. 

Tom’s references to his worries will 
serve to keep this remedial teacher 
alert to any opportunities for assisting 
the parents in relieving the boy of any 
possible feelings of insecurity or rejec- 
tion which he may have. 


BOB, AGE 11 


Story. (A colored picture of a boy with au- 
burn hair) This boy was 12 years old. He did 
well in every other thing in school except read- 
ing. If he could do well in other things he 
should do well in reading. 

When he was younger in the first grade he 
had a bad teacher. He did not like her. When 
he did good work the teacher didn’t bother but 
when he did bad work she scolded him. She 
said yah-yah. So he didn’t try because when he 
did she didn’t pay any attention. 

He didn’t want to read when he was in the 
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first grade. Maybe he did want to know but 
didn’t know how. 

Lots of time he didn’t come to school because 
he missed the school bus. He lived a long way 
from school. His mother had too much to do. 
There were ten children. There were two 
babies and his mother didn’t have time to help 
him. 

When the boys were first in school he was 
just thinking about times when he was small. 
He thought about being on the farm feeding 
the chickens, playing with the rabbits and 
hiding in the hay pile. He needed help from his 
mother. 

In this picture he has a paper in his hand. It 
is his report card and he has very bad marks. 
He tries to do good work but he can’t because 
he didn’t listen in the beginning. 

He got bad in practically all subjects but he 
worked all of them up back where they should 
be except reading because he thought they 
were more important. But he flunked in read- 
ing. 

He has been trying and is getting better 
marks. He went to a reading teacher and she 
got him back where he should be. She always 
told him he could be the best reader in the 
class. He has a teacher now who cares when he 
gets good marks so he tries harder. 

(After rereading his story Bob exclaimed, 
“Gosh, do you see what I did? I told about 
myself, but not exactly.’’) 

Personal History. Bob is 11 years old and is 
in the 5th grade. In spite of his IQ of 134 his 
reading level is but a low 3rd grade. He dis- 
likes reading intensely and resists all efforts 
to help him. 

Bob is a handsome boy with chestnut hair. 
He gained fame as a baby when his picture 
was printed in the New York papers as having 
received first prize in a baby show. This has 
made a great impression upon the boy. He has 
a pleasant personality with a suave manner 
that is often disarming. 

There are six children in this easy-going 
financially comfortable family. Evidently Bob, 
like one of his older brothers, has failed to de- 
velop a pride in being able to accomplish a 
task independently. Both boys seem to expect 
the end results and rewards for their efforts 
to drop into their laps. Their parents provide 
for them all sorts of advantages and toys. For 
example, each year the three older boys are 
taken north by their father for instruction in 
skiing. The two youngest children, mere babies, 
are very close in age. 


Bob’s family have moved several times to and 
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from various sections of the community since 
he entered school so he has been forced to 
change schools a number of times. 


Interpretation of Story. By means of 
the boy in his story Bob projects his 
awareness of the inconsistencies which 
exist between his capabilities and his 
failure to succeed in school work. 

Bob’s reference to first grade reading 
is significant. First he said he “didn’t 
want to read” and then he modified his 
statement by saying “Maybe he did 
want to but didn’t know how.” Here we 
see signs of defense which may have 
helped to build the resistance which the 
boy has developed. He says he didn’t try 
because the teacher didn’t pay attention 
to his efforts. Later he regretted that he 
hadn’t listened in the beginning. Feel- 
ings of self blame and conflict which are 
here indicated may have also contribu- 
ted toward increasing the barrier which 
has kept Bob from progressing. 

When questioned as to whether the 
experience related was a real one Bob 
remarked that until now he had “almost 
forgotten about it” but that it was true. 
He spoke fervently about the situation. 
He mentioned the name of the school 
but was not encouraged to reveal the 
name of the teacher. 

Evidently the mother plays a strong 
part as a factor in the disturbance 
which has contributed to the reading 
defect. Bob’s dependence upon her is 
evident. He took for granted that she 
would get him out of his predicament. 
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Bob’s case is a glaring example of the 
way in which feelings of insecurity and 
conflict, if allowed to persist, may de- 
velop into a powerful resistance to 
learning as an individual attempts to 
find satisfactory outlets. 


SUMMARY 


The results of this attempt to use a 
projective technique as a means of diag- 
nosis when children fail academically 
seems to indicate that when children 
who have learning disabilities are asked 
to interpret similar difficulties of other 
children represented pictorially, they 
tend to project parts of their own past 
history. Several individuals appeared 
to recognize a relationship between per- 
sonality problems and academic prob- 
lems. In identifying themselves with 
children of the pictures some of the sub- 
jects who took part in this study attrib- 
uted the child’s failure to inner needs 
which could very well account for their 
own symptoms and behavior. In at least 
one case the writing of the story was 
effective in stimulating catharsis of re- 
pressed feelings of hostility. In others 
repressed memories long unavailable to 
consciousness were brought to light. 
The use of this modification of the TAT 
adapted to the needs of children with 
learning disabilities seems to be valu- 
able as an aid in therapy as well as a 
method of analysis. 


Received February 15, 1949. 








RACIAL ATTITUDES REVEALED BY A 
PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE 


By RUTH T. REYNOLDS 


HUNTER COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


ROJECTIVE techniques have come 

into being as quick methods of dis- 
covering an individual’s true nature 
without the subject strongly suspecting 
that what he says is an indication of his 
own personality. The device to be des- 
cribed here attempts to reveal attitudes 
on racial relations. It seeks to uncover 
feelings about group behavior and indi- 
vidual behavior. 

A set of twenty pictures was made by 
using the heads of figures in magazine 
illustrations and indicating the rest of 
the body by stick figures. Each picture 
contained two or three persons, some 
Negro and some white. No background 
was indicated. Similar to cartoon tech- 
nique, in one bubble was the statement 
of one character and in another were 
the first few words of a reply. 

The phrasing of the twenty sets of 
statements and reply beginnings was as 
follows: 


1. (Negro) What did the boss say about my 


getting the job? 


(White) He said he would like you to 
ie CG cceticccctectens cco rebiematiss 
2. (White) What action did the men’s club 
take on his (Negro) applica- 
tion? 
UN a i eeeeosonins 
8. (Negro) Do you have a table for four? 
CD I sicccscciecticine  ecoccrsavneneenet 
4. (White) Marie Jones, the colored girl, 
has just joined our club. 
CRD SID detticectcecs ‘cnvecuntinsionice 
5. (Negro) I heard you have a job for an 
operator. 
ARES SEER 
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10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14, 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


( White) 
(White) 
(Negro) 


(White) 


(Negro) 
(White) 


(Negro) 
(White) 
(White) 


(White) 
(Negro) 


(White) 
(White) 


(White) 
(White) 


(White) 
(Negro) 


(White) 
(White) 


(White) 
(White) 


(White) 
(Negro) 


(White) 
(Negro) 
(White) 


(Negro) 
( White) 


(White) 


(White) 


I heard she married a Negro. 
| Ug peat te 


Is it possible for me to enroll 
my son in your school? 
BI sigeiisintsnienn! tescbemetinaiaiia 


May I have this dance? 


Is this house for sale? 

ii tiniinthneniiedinite- Seettivtilakcndatana’ 

They say that college takes a 
great many Negroes. 
TE sebiebliisin 

The hotel said they did not 
have room for us. 

DW iiinatitchibiiel catelbainaivaataginen 

They had a hard time choosing 
between the Negro and the 
white boy for the prize. 

It was interesting to note........... 
It’s terrible how the Negro 
area looks in the city. 

NE ilictirdctneics nmeitlibtannctdi 
Marion Anderson wasn’t allow- 
ed to sing in that hall tonight. 
UI acchiinahon Miancdokintenind 

In that section of town a Negro 
can’t buy a house. 

IIT eihenatbeidis arasrcddeianaail 
Isn’t it disgraceful how that 
Negro acts? 


Can’t you see where you’re go- 
ing? 


When I got on the job, they 
made it miserable for me. 
ee WU CHD Tiss eectetnene 


Come to our party tonight. 


Mary has a lovely Negro girl 
as a friend at college. 
SUE ED ctiideteeniniice scvetenasiiindsi ? 
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Before the sets of pictures were pre- 
sented to the subject, the examiner gave 
directions as follows: 


These pictures I am going to show you in- 
volve real life situations. Some of the charac- 
ters are Negroes and some are white. One 
person makes a comment. Write on this paper 
the first thing that you think of to complete 
the reply of the other person. Work as fast as 
you can. 


The replies of the subjects were 
scored by marking them with one of 
twelve symbols. Four symbols desig- 
nated replies in which the white person’s 
reactions were the main subject; four 
symbols designated opinions with re- 
gard to whether the Negro was in the 
wrong or in the right; and four symbols 
were used in marking statements ex- 
pressing degrees to which white society 
was acting constructively or detriment- 
ally with respect to the Negro. One-half 
of the symbols indicated responses fa- 
voring the Negro and six indicated re- 
plies unfavorable to the Negro. The sub- 
ject wrote the full replies on a separate 
sheet of paper. The totals of those favor- 
ing and not favoring the Negro were 
used in the interpretation of the proto- 
cols. 


A record was made of comments and 
reactions during the test period as it 
was thought that these would not only be 
helpful in interpreting the findings, but 
also in evaluating the technique itself. 
A record was also kept of statements 
made following the test period as it was 
found that these comments often ex- 
plained the replies and shed further 
light on the personality of the subject. 

One subject was a woman who had 
grown up on a ranch in Montana. It was 
known before she took the test that she 
held liberal views. She works in an office 
with a Negro woman and she has enter- 
tained Negro friends in her apartment. 
Following is a record of her replies. 
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1. He said he would like you to have it, but 
“the job had been filled the day before.” 


2. They “suggested I arrange to have an 
appointment with the personnel manager of 
X department.” 


3. I’m sorry “all tables are either taken or 
reserved.” 

4. I thought “there might be objection to 
her joining, but I am glad she is in.” 

5. We did, “but that one has just been fill- 
ed. We may need another in about a week. If 
you are interested then, will you check with us 
again?” 

6. She—“Oh! No, her family and friends 
would have disowned her. She couldn’t stand 
that!” 

7. We would “be glad to have him fill out 
an application, but since there are so many 
applications ahead of him it might be well for 
him to make application elsewhere.” 

8. I “should like to dance.” 

9. It “is if the buyer is able to make a 
down-payment of at least half the sale price.” 

10. They “do—there is said to be no dis- 
crimination practiced by the admissions offi- 
cers.” 

11. It “probably did not have. It has been 
filled to capacity most of the season.” 

12. It was interesting to note “that this was 
the first Negro to win the distinction.” 

13. Why “can’t we get better housing for 
everyone? If more houses could be built, both 
Negroes and whites would have an easier time 
in finding homes.” 

14. It was “another D.A.R. stunt. More 
people like Grant Wood should paint pictures 
of the D.A.R.” 

15. Thecity “could hardly tell an individual 
that he must sell if he didn’t care to sell a 
colored family.” 

16. It “surely is. It’s disgraceful the way 
white people act, too, sometimes.” 

17. I “didn’t mean to crowd you.” 

18. The boss told me “that he was doing 
everything he could to make the situation 
pleasant. Is there something you think we 
might do to make the matter better?” 

19. I “will be there—with bells on!” 

20. Do they “accept her in Mary’s crowd?” 


The proportion of three times as many 
responses favoring the Negroes as un- 
favorable replies indicates a person with 
liberal views. Also, none of the unfavor- 
able responses are derogatory of the 
Negro, but state a realistic situation. 
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The protocol agrees with the subject’s 
record. 

This protocol indicates that the sub- 
ject is a person of action and favors 
social action. It suggests that, if some- 
thing cannot be accomplished one way, 
she tries to find another possible solu- 
tion. The replies to five statements, Nos. 
2, 5, 7, 13, and 18, offer helpful sugges- 
tions or alternate solutions. This agrees 
with the subject’s own history as she is 
a successful counselor and frequently 
writes Congressmen to state her views 
on political and social issues. 


Another subject was a North Carolin- 
ian who attended an “exclusive” girls’ 
school in Georgia. Immediately after 
college last year she married a minister 
from the Middle West. Since that time 
she has been living in New York City. 
Before the test period it was not known 
how she stood on the race problem. The 
replies she made on the test are given 
below. 


1. He said he would like you to have it, but 
“our company doesn’t employ Negroes.” 

2. They “didn’t consider it.” 

38. I’m sorry—“there are no tables vacant.” 

4. I thought “she would make a good mem- 
ber.” 

5. We did “but that position has been 
filled.” 

6. She “always was on the radical side.” 

7. We would “have to inquire into his quali- 
fications.” 


8. I “think so.” 
9. It “is.” 
10. They “do?” 


11. It “has a reputation for discrimina- 
tion.” 

12. It was interesting to note “how evenly 
the committee was divided.” 

13. Why “you know the economic situation 
involved.” 

14. It was “just another example of the 
D.A.R.’s ‘revolutionary’ spirit.” 

15. The city “has to protect the rights of 
all its citizens, you know.” 

16. It “is, but I wonder what the causes 
are.” 

17. “I’m not able to make up my mind.” 

18. The boss told me “yours was a test case 
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to see how the other workers would react.” 
19. I “would like to. What time?” 
20. Do they “have dates with Negro boys 
there?” 


Following the test the subject said 
that she was very much interested in the 
race problem. For a social psychology 
class at college she had made up a ques- 
tionnaire on this subject and distributed 
it to the boarding school students. Nei- 
ther her professor nor the president ap- 
proved of her idea. 


The above protocol indicates a person 
with strong leanings toward liberalism. 
She has given almost twice as many re- 
plies favoring the Negro as those not 
favoring him. However, it is evident 
that she has been in an atmosphere 
where rigid discrimination was practic- 
ed. In the North it would be unlikely 
that anyone would say “point-blank” 
that the company did not employ Ne- 
groes as a reply to question No. 1. For 
No. 2 other protocols indicated that the 
application was at least considered, 
whereas this subject said it was not even 
taken under consideration. 

Two of the replies would indicate 
that she is still unsure of her attitude 
about racial relations. For No. 8 she 
gave a weak answer; she did not say 
“Yes” or “No” in regard to dancing 
with a Negro. For No. 12 other proto- 
cols stated that either a Negro or a 
white boy received the prize, but she 
made no decision. 

For No. 17 the subject did not say she 
was sorry or that she did not intend to 
bump into the Negro girl as other proto- 
cols stated. The idea of Negroes and 
whites working and playing together is 
quite new to her. The reply to No. 18 
indicates that a Negro working by a 
white man is to her a unique situation to 
be tried out. In No. 20 she leaves the 
idea of two interracial friends of the 
same sex and jumps without provoca- 
tion to the problem that Southerners of- 
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ten decline even considering—the idea of 
social relations between the sexes of the 
two races. This question still bothers 
her. 

Her favorable attitude toward Ne- 
groes is indicated by the fact that she 
makes no derogatory statement about 
them and in one reply, No. 16, does not 
accept without question the fact that a 
Negro has acted badly, but she wants to 
know the causes. 

This technique, as now devised, is 
weak because, although all five persons 
who have been tested, would be con- 
sidered quite liberal in their views, a 
person making blind analyses of the 
protocols would probably reach the con- 
clusion that two are quite prejudiced. 
However, the subject who gave the most 
replies of detrimental nature to the Ne- 
gro made responses to Nos. 11 and 19 
that revealed she was not adverse to at- 
tending a party with Negroes and al- 
lowing them in a hotel with whites. 
These are two situations in which a 
prejudiced person would be least like- 
ly to give approval. 

How to secure a subject’s real projec- 
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tion of himself is a major problem. If 
the directions requested a person to give 
the answers that he himself would 
make, some would probably be given in 
the hope of pleasing the examiner. 

The use of photographic pictures for 
the faces of the figures probably colored 
the replies as the subjects tried to deter- 
mine the meaning of facial expressions. 
Blank heads for the stick figures might 
have produced better results. 

To commence a reply with a negative 
or positive phrase colored the remainder 
of the response. However, to give the be- 
ginning of the reply seems necessary so 
the subject will not simply answer 
“Yes” or “No.” To begin a reply with a 
question form, as in No. 20, is poor asa 
question rarely expresses a definite atti- 
tude. 

In addition to its usefulness in deter- 
mining rather specific attitudes, this 
projective technique would undoubtedly 
elicit comments and conversation re- 
vealing more generalized feelings and 
personality trends. 


Received February 15, 1949. 








THE USE OF A SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST IN 
DIFFERENTIATING BETWEEN WELL-ADJUSTED 
AND MALADJUSTED SECONDARY 
SCHOOL PUPILS 


By ISABELL WILSON 


CITY PARK COLLEGIATE 
SASKATOON, SASKATCHEWAN, CANADA 


HIS study was an attempt to make 
a sentence completion test for 
secondary school pupils that would have 
value as a screening test to be adminis- 
tered early in a school year to select mal- 
adjusted pupils in need of personal help 
and potential well-adjusted leaders. A 
test of 40 incomplete sentences suggest- 
ing feeling tones and attitudes was as- 
sembled. Approximately half of the 
items were directly related to different 
phases of school life. These were inter- 
spersed among the remaining general 
items. 

Bergenfield High School, Bergenfield, 
New Jersey, cooperated in supplying a 
group of maladjusted and well-adjusted 
pupils to whom to administer the test. 
Factors not to be considered in the selec- 
tion of students were IQ or school 
marks, except when a discrepancy be- 
tween the two indicated maladjustment. 
The maladjusted were not to be limited 
to disciplinary cases but could be selec- 
ted from any students felt to be making 
a poor adjustment in the total situation. 
There were no hard and fast rules in 
making the selection but it was request- 
ed that the two groups be of equal size. 
The ratio of the two sexes was not con- 
sidered important. It was felt that the 
number of maladjusted boys would 
probably exceed the number of malad- 
justed girls, and that the number of 
well-adjusted girls would exceed the 


number of well-adjusted boys. This prov- 
ed to be the case. 

The test was administered to 22 stu- 
dents. The instructions were: Complete 
these sentences to express your feelings. 
Write down the first idea that comes to 
your mind. The only data asked from the 
pupils were age, sex and grade. Pupils 
were asked not to sign their names, on 
the assumption that a freer response 
would be given if the papers were anon- 
ymously written. The students did not 
know the bases on which they were se- 
lected nor the purpose of the test. The 
seating arrangements made it possible 
to separate the test papers into two 
groups. The students tested were in 
Grades X and XI with an age range of 
15 to 17. The numbers were as follows: 
maladjusted girls 2, maladjusted boys 5, 
well-adjusted girls 12, well-adjusted 
boys 3. Persistent efforts to get the two 
groups equated for size proved ineffec- 
tive. 

A study of the formal aspects of the 
test showed no consistent differences be- 
tween the two groups. The average num- 
ber of words used to complete the sen- 
tences of the maladjusted group was 4.8 
with a range of 2.8 to 9.2, of the well- 
adjusted 4.5 with a range of 2.5 to 6.6. 
The number of students whose comple- 
tions were not sentences was 1 malad- 
justed, 2 well-adjusted, that is, the same 
proportion for each group. In both 
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groups sentences were omitted, the num- 
ber of items omitted by the well-adjusted 
being greatly in excess of the malad- 
justed,17 to 2. One maladjusted boy an- 
swered the test in a generally flippant 
style; none of the well-adjusted did this. 
In both groups a good many neutral an- 
swers were given, for example: Requir- 
ed courses “are English and Social Stud- 
ies” and My best friend “is Mary.” The 
average number of such responses was 
4.3 for maladjusted and 3 for well-adjus- 
ted. Differences in grammar, spelling 
and language fluency were not found as 
between the two groups. 

Analysis of content revealed that cer- 
tain items showed some group differen- 
ces. Of the 7 maladjusted pupils 6 com- 
pleted the item The rules around here 
with such statements as, “are too strict” 
or “are unfair”, while only 1 of the 15 
well-adjusted pupils gave such an an- 
swer. This seems to indicate that in Ber- 
genfield High School failure to be in ac- 
cord with school rules is considered a 
sign of maladjustment. The maladjusted 
said Examinations are “unfair” or 
“nerve wracking”, the well adjusted said 
“hard”, “easy if you are well prepared”, 
“necessary” or “a means of showing 
what you know”. I worry over “school 
marks”, “examinations” or “individual 
school subjects” was the reply of 8 well- 
adjusted and 2 maladjusted. On exami- 
nations almost everyone “cheats” said 2 
of the maladjusted and 1 of the well ad- 
justed, “works hard” or “tries to do 
well’, none of the former and 4 of the 
latter. The proportion who said “‘is ner- 
vous” was the same for both groups. 
Why can’t I was completed with “con- 
centrate on my work” or “persevere” by 
3 maladjusted and none of the well ad- 
justed. I object brought from 5 of both 
groups something in the school situation 
but 8 of the well adjusted said “to race 
discrimination”, “injustice”, “selfish- 
ness” or snobbery”. When I finish high 
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school “I am going to college” or “to 
some other educational institution” was 
the reply of 11 well-adjusted but only 2 
of the maladjusted pupils. The item J 
hope some day also brought out some in- 
teresting differences. All the maladjust- 
ed except 1 hoped “to be an architect”, 
“an engineer”, “a nurse” or “for some 
object such as an automobile”. Only 5 
of the well-adjusted expressed similar 
ideas while 8 of them hoped for “happi- 
ness”, “success”, “home”, “marriage 
and children”. The findings from the 
last item correspond quite closely to 
Washburne’s study on the wishes of ado- 
lescents.* 


On the basis of the very limited data 
secured in the present study there is the 
suggestion that while this test has limi- 
ted value as a screening test it is valua- 
ble as an aid to understanding adoles- 
cents. Of the 13 items which showed the 
greatest difference between the groups 
7 were direct school items, 6 were gener- 
al but applied quite often by the pupils 
to the school situation. This use of gen- 
eral items is in part due to the test be- 
ing given in school but in part to the 
very large place school and school life 
plays in the lives of young people. It is 
significant that a large number of well- 
adjusted pupils are worried over school 
marks, are nervous on examinations and 
when they are called upon to recite or 
work at the blackboard. Teachers, too, 
might learn what pupils value. No pupil 
completed the sentence If only teachers 
with such ideas as “were more efficient”, 
“good looking” or “popular” but many 
wanted more understanding, more con- 
sideration and less rigidity concerning 
requirements. 

Several of the so-called well-adjusted 
pupils’ answers suggest that they are in 
need of help with their problems. One 


1John N. Washburne, The impressions of ad- 
olescents as revealed by their written wishes, 
J. juv. Res., 1932, 16, 198-212. 
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boy in Grade X, age 15, appears to be 
disturbed. There are 10 omissions and 
the following sentences: 


My family is a disorganized one. 

I worry about too many things. 

Group work frightens me. 

Most boys have different desires from me. 

When school is dismissed I never know what to 
do. 

When I am criticized I feel flustered and con- 
fused. 

My mother is too irritable. 

Most girls make me self-conscious. 

My father has been dead for 13 years. 


A girl in Grade X, age 15, omitted 7 
items and her completions suggest poor 
home relationships. 


My family isn’t as close as other families. 

My mother and I aren’t as close as I wish we 
were. 

My father (omitted) 


A very small maladjusted boy in 
Grade X, age 16, says 


Why can’t I grow? 
My father is short but nice. 


He uses the word nice in 10 sentences. 
His poor adjustment may be an attempt 
to compensate for feelings of inferiority 
due to his small size. 

This study is based on too few cases 
to have any statistical value but it indi- 
cates that a formal analysis of this sen- 
tence completion test does not discrimi- 
nate between well-adjusted and malad- 
justed pupils, that there is no set of 
rules which can be applied to separate 
the two groups, but that it is helpful in 
finding areas of maladjustment in indi- 
vidual pupils. It also suggest that one of 
the difficulties in trying to validate the 
test as a diagnostic instrument is differ- 
ing opinions as to what constitutes mal- 
adjustment in a secondary school pupil. 
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INCOMPLETE SENTENCE TEST 


Complete these sentences to express your 
feelings. Write down the first idea that comes 


to your mind. ; 
1. I like people 
2. My family 
3. If only teachers a; 
4, I worry 
5. Auditorium periods 
6. I get along best 
7. Group work 
8. Most boys 
9. When school is dismissed 
10. I really like 
11. When I am criticized 
12. The rules around here 
13. I work hard 
14. Required courses 
15. My mother 
16. This school 
17. I feel happy 
18. Examinations are 
19. I have my best times 
20. Pupils who participate freely in class 
discussions 
21. I hope some day 
22. On the way to school 
23. I object 
24. Our principal 
25. I couldn’t get along without 
26. The pupils in this school 
27. My best friend 
28. On examinations almost everyone 
29. I feel sad 
30. When I take my report card home 
31. Why can’t I 
32. When I don’t understand the assignment 
33. Most girls 
34. When I finish high school 
35. My father 
36. Working at the blackboard 
37. If you want to get along 
38. When I recite 
39. It is important 
40. Most teachers 


Received July 6, 1949 
Early publication to accompany other papers of 
the group sponsored by Professor Symonds. 





A MARRIAGE PROBLEM STORY COMPLETION TEST 


By DAVID D. KOMISAR 


CHAMPLAIN COLLEGE, PLATTSBURGH, NEW YORK 


UST as projective techniques have 
J shown great promise as effective in- 
struments for investigating general per- 
sonality patterns, they may yield valu- 
able results when used in specific coun- 
seling situations involving problems of 
attitudes and internalized social mores. 
This Marriage Problems Story Comple- 
tion Test, is designed to aid the counsel- 
or in understanding the personality fa- 
cets of his client as they relate to his at- 
titudes toward marriage. The subject’s 
responses to the structured story situa- 
tions are analyzed in terms of the bio- 
graphical case history and other coun- 
seling data. Protocols are studied to pro- 
vide leads for further work with the in- 
dividual. 

The test consists of five cards, each 
with a brief summary of a problem 
facing a married couple. These cards are 
presented to the subject in a definite 
order. After reading the statements on 
the card aloud, with the counselor check- 
ing for accuracy, the subject is encour- 
aged to create orally a dialogue between 
husband and wife which follows from 
the presented situation. Besides this im- 
aginary conversation between the two 
marriage partners, the subject is told to 
supply an ending to each story. Instruc- 
tions allow considerable lattitude in as- 
signing backgrounds for the married 
couples. The subject may assume they 
are rich or poor, young or old, of separ- 
ate national or religious backgrounds, 
or compose any other setting desired. 
Departure from the dialogue story form 
is permitted. There is no attempt made 


in the testing situation to limit the time 
or length of each response. Subjects are 
told that they are to create dramatic dia- 
logues and stories based on the present- 
ed situations. (The typical radio script 
form could be suggested as an example 
of what is expected.) 


The only additional remarks which 
may be needed during the testing period 
are those designed to encourage the sub- 
ject to further effort, or reminders of 
the requirement of a definite ending to 
the stories. Where the subject departs 
from the strict dialogue form, he is al- 
lowed to continue his story to comple- 
tion. After each card is read, however, 
the counselor repeats the instructions 
for supplying the conversation between 
husband and wife. 

The five problem situations, in order 
of presentation are: 


1. Mr. and Mrs. V. have been married for 
two weeks. They have just returned from 
their honeymoon and are planning the 
financial arrangements for their house- 
hold. 

2. Mr. and Mrs. K. have been married for 
six years. They have two children, a boy 
of 5, and a girl of 3. The boy has slapped 
his little sister in a quarrel over a toy. 
This incident occurred while both parents 
were present. 

3. Mr. and Mrs. N. are planning their home. 
They have a disagreement concerning the 
furnishings for their bedroom. One wants 
twin-beds, the other a double bed. 

4.1 (FEMALE) After a year of marriage, 
Mrs. E. decides to do something about 


1Cards 4 and 5 have alternate forms for 
male and female subjects. 
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the fact that she has never had the en- 
joyment in her sex relations with her 
husband she had expected. 


(MALE) After a year of marriage Mr. 
E. decides to do something about the 
fact that he has never had the enjoy- 
ment in his sex relations with his wife 
he had expected. 


5. (FEMALE) Mrs. G. asks her husband 
for a divorce. 


(MALE) Mr. G. asks his wife for a 
divorce. 


To construct a series of problem situ- 
ations which would best answer the ob- 
jectives of this test, preliminary studies 
were made on a variety of subject areas 
within the general field of marriage re- 
lations. A tentative set of nine problem 
story situations was devised covering 
the major problem areas. This initial 
test was tried with a variety of accom- 
panying directions to determine an ef- 
fective method of administration. At 
times subjects were limited to stories in 
dialogue form. Other subjects were per- 
mitted freer expression. A written as 
well as an oral response technique was 
used. In a few cases, the subject was 
tested with a combination of several 
methods by setting different require- 
ments for each story. 

It was found that written responses 
were not as dramatic, were less reveal- 
ing and were consistently shorter than 
the oral reports. Limiting responses to 
the strict dialogue form proved unsatis- 
factory. These trials also revealed that 
some of the problem situations did not 
yield productive, differentiating proto- 
cols, while others, though more fruitful, 
needed revision. On the basis of the find- 
ings of this preliminary investigation, 
the set of five problem situations repro- 
duced above, was selected for further 
study. 

For the purpose of this study, two 
married couples, two single men, and 
two single women were selected for test- 
ing. These eight subjects were inter- 
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viewed at length and biographical case 
histories were prepared before the actu- 
al administration of the test. Rapport 
was good with all subjects during the 
interview and testing sessions. There 
was considerable variation in their re- 
actions to the problem situations and in 
the length of their responses. The aver- 
age number of words in their stories 
was 38, with a low of 31 words and a 
high of 112 words. While no detailed 
counseling followup, based on the re- 
sults of these tests, has been made, a dis- 
cussion of the findings with the subjects 
indicated that these data could be em- 
ployed effectively for this purpose. 

No “formal” method of scoring re- 
sponses was used for this test. It was 
found desirable to record the time elaps- 
ed between the reading of each card and 
the beginning of the response. In ana- 
lyzing the results, attention was given 
to the general dramatic tone and the 
length of the responses. A notation was 
made of exclamations, side remarks, fa- 
cial expressions, and other significant 
reactions. Consistent emergence of ei- 
ther marriage partner as the dominant 
figure in a subject’s stories was given 
consideration. Reflections of personal bi- 
as, the use of terms of endearment, the 
avoidance of the stated problem and the 
introduction of extraneous material 
were noted. Attention was given to the 
consistent use of forced “happy” or “un- 
happy” endings. The settings each sub- 
ject gave to the imaginary couples in his 
stories were considered important, as 
well as any identification which could 
be discerned. But in every case, the sub- 
ject’s reactions and protocols were con- 
sidered in terms of his individual back- 
ground rather than in relation to any 
expected norms or set criteria. 

Significant insight into the personali- 
ty organization of these eight subjects, 
as related to the problem of marriage, 
was gained from a study of their re- 
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sponses. One of the single women tested 
carefully avoided the situations present- 
ed on the last three cards. She introduc- 
ed extraneous material for story 4 and 
showed considerable embarrassment 
and hesitation throughout the test ses- 
sion. The other single girl saw each 
problem as one of companionship. Her 
stories all contained references to the 
time the couple should spend together: 
a double bed (Situation 3) was to 
“avoid loneliness,” the divorce was re- 
quested (Situation 5) because the hus- 
band was seldom at home, the discipline 
problem would not arise if the husband 
“spent more time with the family” 
(Situation 2). 

The protocols of the single men and 
their approach to the test situation re- 
vealed basic differences in values and 
personality adjustment. While one 
young man intellectualized each of his 
stories to fit accepted, socially approved 
mores, the other involved himself in 
each discussion, making clear that it 
was the way he felt—not just an imagin- 
ary couple. This latter subject made the 
male role the dominant one in each 
story. The former was so scrupulously 
careful in his approach that he seldom 
departed from the strict dialogue form. 

Analysis of the four married subjects 
revealed again that the test gave suffi- 
cient opportunity to project individual 
personality factors. Both married wo- 
men rejected the implied “unhappy” 
ending for Situation 5. In each case, the 
story ended with a reconciliation. One of 
the married men gave an indefinite end- 
ing to four of his stories and introduced 
morbid backgrounds for his imaginary 
couples. He saw Situation 3 as a sex re- 
lation problem and his stories for this 
card and for 4 were longer and more de- 
tailed than the rest. The other saw the 
problems as situations confronting 
wealthy, spoiled young married people 
and he seemed to enjoy making each 
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story long and eventful with sudden 
“happy” endings. This man carefully 
avoided bringing any sexual problem 
into Situation 3. 

The overt reactions of the subjects to 
the test situation and to the individual 
cards supplied significant material for 
the interpretation and analysis of the 
accompanying responses. It was felt 
that for three of the eight subjects, 
these observations were at least as valu- 
able and revealing as the actual proto- 
cols. One value of the test then, is found 
in the prompting of these “reactions” 
to challenging, even disturbing stimuli. 
A counselor is constantly alert to eviden- 
ces of repression, hostility, or blocking 
which his client may reveal, but the nor- 
mal interview situation may lack the 
proper stimuli to draw out these reac- 
tions. For the marriage counselor, this 
short test, or a similar projective tech- 
nique, may provide a speedy, fruitful 
source of such stimuli, with less danger 
of the loss of rapport which often fol- 
lows direct questioning. It may tele- 
scope the period required to gain equal 
insight from nondirective methods. 

Further modification of the test 
should provide more valuable protocols. 
While there is an advantage in using 
just five stories, in that the test session 
is short (less than one-half hour for 
each of the eight subjects tested), the 
limited range of topics covered may re- 
duce the effectiveness of this technique. 
More significant results may be gained 
by introducing additional stories, involv- 
ing other problems in the general field 
of marriage. For the married couples, 
the requirement of actual dialogue in 
the stories was useful and productive. 
Terms of endearment, the use of conven- 
tional cliches, and other features of the 
“conversations” introduced by the sub- 
jects, were helpful in promoting an un- 
derstanding of the individual. This feat- 
ure of the test had doubtful value, how- 
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ever, for the single subjects. Limiting 
the responses to dialogue alone would 
seem unwise. The lattitude given to the 
eight subjects in this study helped make 
their protocols more dramatic, longer 
and more revealing than those produced 
under the more rigid conditions studied 
in the preliminary investigation. Since 
the ultimate goal in developing this 
test is to provide a technique for stimu- 
lating significant, revealing responses, 
any revisions which lead toward this ob- 
jective are desirable. The counselor may 
wish to introduce special instructions 
to meet an individual problem. It may 
be possible to develop a comprehensive 
file of “problem situation cards” on a 
variety of topics so that a set, appropri- 
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ate for a particular subject or field of 
investigation, may be selected. 

The results of this study suggest that 
projective techniques can be employed 
to promote greater understanding of an 
individual’s attitudes in a specific prob- 
lem area, such as marriage. At the 
same time, the basic personality organi- 
zation giving rise to these attitudes is 
brought into clearer focus. The tech- 
nique seems most effective when used 
as an integral part of a continuing 
counseling pattern, with preliminary 
contacts providing a basic picture of the 
subject’s background, and the protocols 
used to supply leads for further work 
with the individual. 


Received February 15, 1949. 





PROJECTIVE MOVEMENT SEQUENCES: MOTION 
PATTERNS AS A PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE 


By WILLIAM H. LUNDIN 


CHICAGO COMMUNITY CLINIC 


OJECTIVE Movement Sequences 

(PMS) uses the medium of the mo- 
tion picture to stimulate short stories 
for analysis. The test film was pro- 
duced by photographing the movement 
of black powdered iron filings, regulat- 
ed by two hand magnets placed beneath 
a cardboard platform which held the 
filings. Approximately forty individual 
scenes or sequences were reproduced on 
16mm. achromatic film; of those, eight 
were chosen and edited to construct the 
stimulus materials. A silent 16mm. mo- 
tion picture projector set to run at six- 
teen frames per second is used with the 
film, yielding an average length of for- 
ty seconds for each sequence. Instruc- 
tions are similar for individuals or for 
groups. Immediately after viewing a se- 
quence, subjects are requested to create 
and to write their own brief stories 
based upon the pattern of unstructured 
movement they have just witnessed. 
Subjects are permitted as much time as 
they need, with sufficient writing light 
provided between sequences. No inquiry 
is possible during group testing, al- 
though individual testing does permit 
further exploration after all sequences 
have been shown. 

The individual is confronted with rel- 
atively unstructured patterns of motion 
with different degrees of complexity. 
Combinations of linear, circular, sino- 
soidal, and scintillating (tremulous 
sparkling and flashing) movements are 
utilized. Specific problems are posed for 
the subject when he attempts to respond 


to the stimulus. In order to produce a 
meaningful story he is obliged to ex- 
press relationships among the motion 
elements perceived, or else reject the in- 
structions in various ways. The inter- 
play of the characters or objects about 
which he speaks therefore acquires sig- 
nificance in terms of their being projec- 
tions of personal and characteristic at- 
titudes toward the self and the environ- 
ment. For example, this is the response 
of a college student to sequence 4: 


Ballet scene. Dancers are in a large grouping 
and as they pirouette around, each mem- 
ber leaves the group and forms a circle-like en- 
closure around the head dancer. 


After watching the same sequence, ¢ 
4, another college student writes: 


It could be a bird that is dropping eggs and 
with each egg dropped the size of the bird is 
reduced as it travels around in a circle. 


Another student interpretes the same 
stimulus in the following way: 


This might portray the story of a tycoon who 
has decided to break up his large holdings into 
many smaller ones—only to find in the end it 
spelled his finish as a tycoon. 


Stories must be quickly organized 
against the; dynamic and bizarre quali- 
ties of the sequence. The nature of the 
stimulus causes the individual to draw 
upon a very accessible and well-rehears- 
ed source of material, his own personal 
fantasies disguised in one form or an- 
other. Before indicating the method of 
story analysis one protocol will be pre- 
sented. It was written by a twenty- 
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three year old female clinic patient, di- 
agnosed as Psychoneurosis, Anxiety 
State, and at present undergoing inten- 
sive treatment as an outpatient at the 
Chicago Community Clinic. 


1. The small moving object at first put me 
in mind of a butterfly emerging from a cocoon. 
As it moved upward and gradually to the left, 
it looked like a feathered bird or chicken being 
grabbed at by two dogs. 

2. It looked like a furry white design tak- 
ing on various shapes and sizes with the dif- 
ferent movements. The movement reminded me 
of the way a caterpillar moves. 

3. The larger object on the right seemed to 
be gradually pulling the object on the left to- 
wards itself. The first thought that came to my 
mind was that they reminded me of porcupines 
because of the bristly looking hairs. 

4. It looked like a pretty white object, de- 
taching parts of itself gradually. These parts 
reminded me of eggs. Gradually the larger ob- 
ject faded into nothingness, leaving only the 
detached parts. 

5. This was a larger design than all the 
others. It was moving in the same “caterpillar 
motion.” The design was more on the edges and 
seemed to be moving gradually toward the cen- 
ter. 

6. In the beginning the object on the left 
reminded me of an Eskimo man with his dog. 
As the design changed, it seemed to take on 
the shape of a larger dog only, lasting only 
for a short time before breaking apart. 

7. It started out as two plain looking posts. 
The one to the left bends toward the left, grad- 
ually followed by the right object, or post, 
bending towards the left. Again I noticed a 
“caterpillar movement” and the lower right 
portion became detached. 

8. It looked like white fur, inside of which 
was a ball moving in a circular fashion. Parts 
of this design gradually became detached and, 
in the end, were pulled in by the larger object. 
The “ball” was lighter, putting me in mind of 
an electric light bulb. 


When the subject is instructed to pro- 
duce a story built around a sequence of 
movement he will reveal himself at the 
following levels: what form do the ma- 
terials take; are the forms seen in mo- 
tion within the story or is motion block- 
ed; if motion is seen what is the direc- 
tion; is the direction of motion constant 
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or does it shift as the story develops; 
what does the subject assume to be the 
cause of movement, is it internal or ex- 
ternal to the object seen in motion? Pro- 
tocols obtained from movement sequen- 
ces can be objectively scored at each of 
the levels enumerated above. 

Concerning direction of movement 
the stories reveal four major tendencies, 
blocked, diverse, flexor, and extensor. 
The following scores are used in this 
area: 


BM, Blocked Movement: an absence of move- 
ment in the production. 

DM, Diverse Movement: random movements 
wherein no definite direction can be ascertain- 
ed. 

F'M, Flexor Movement: a turning inward, a 
movement toward the center, implying a cen- 
tripetal force. 

EM, Extensor Movement: a turning out- 
ward, a movement away from the center, im- 
lying a centrifugal force. 


The present stage of analysis does not 
allow of any more detailed analysis of 
direction of movement, Finer discrimi- 
nations will not yet yield increased un- 
derstanding, nor will they materially 
clarify or add to present insights. 

A second and corollary factor in the 
analysis deals with the activity shown 
by the figures in the stories. Whenever 
movement is described one can ask: 
“Does the figure initiate the movement 
spoken about or is movement brought 
about by forces external to the particu- 
lar figure?” Control over direction thus 
exposes unique individual tendencies 
because the subject is entirely on his 
own in relation to what he assumes 
causes movement. He is forced to im- 
pute some source of energy to every 
movement element to which he re- 
sponds. The sensitivity of the motion 
sequence to reflect sources of energy as- 
sociated with direction of movement 
gives us an important potential diagnos- 
tic tool. It will be shown that within 
each story control over direction is a 
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dynamic variable, and does not necessar- 
ily remain constant throughout the life 
of the story. Factors of control are 
scored as follows: 


C, Controlled: activity is initiated and un- 
der the control of the figure in the story, and, 
symbolizes any activity or process which is 
subject to natural laws, especially growth. The 
reference point is always the figure in motion. 

UnC, Uncontrolled: the figure is at the mer- 
cy of outside forces, magnets, gravity, hypno- 
sis, wind, explosions, etc., and does not direct 
its own activity. This category also includes 
disintegrative processes due to whatever cause. 


The ability to control direction, and 
to remain in personal command of what 
is seen appears to be a reflection of an 
ego-involved function. When we recog- 
nize the ego as the directing, the plan- 
ning, and the controlling aspect of the 
personality then it becomes possible to 
construct an ego index which can be 
built upon purely internal frame of re- 
ference—wherein all the information 
needed to ascertain ego-involvement 
rests entirely within the story itself. 
When the individual feels that he has 
consciously chosen one course of action 
or another, when he feels that he is in 
personal command of a freely willed de- 
cision we have an indication of the ego 
in operation. Such factors of control are 
amply revealed in the story productions. 

In scoring the stories a combination 
of the two major determinants, direc- 
tion of movement (DM, FM, EM) and 
control over direction (C, UnC), is used 
to plot changes as each production un- 
folds. Examples will make this clearer. 
Sequence 7 reproduced above is analyz- 
ed as follows: 


It started out as two plain looking posts. 
nicieitcsteineiaatisaniaiaaticiaalia telat Tha iene no score 
The one to the left bends toward the left, 
Te eee EM.C 
gradually followed by the right object, or 
post, bending toward the left. .................... EM.C 
Again I noticed a “caterpillar movement” 
DM.C 
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and the lower right portion became de- 
III ail stn Sethsehshddeliteecdagseiienoencendathblintinnads EM.UnC 


Sequence 8 in the same protocol is also 
scored below: 


It looked like white fur, inside of which 

was a ball moving in a circular fashion. 
PERE ARES Se CMC ee eC DM.UnC 
Parts of this design gradually became de- 
IEE cocina stdealhanees DE EE ASE a EM.UnC 
and, in the end, were pulled in by the 

I i FM.UnC 
The “ball” was lighter, putting me in mind 


of an electric light bulb 0.000000... no score 


The complete protocol is analyzed below, 
followed by a summary treated so as to 
show five important relationships 
among movement direction and ego- 
involvement in terms of percentages. 


Sequence 
Number Score 

1. EM.C—FM.C 

2. DM.C 

3. FM.UnC 

4, EM.C 

5. DM.C—FM.C 

6. EM.UnC 

? EM.C—EM.C—DM.C—EM.UnC 

8. DM.UnC—EM.UnC—FM.UnC 

SUMMARY 
Fe ee es 0 C% 
Ee - +: ee Se 
re ie, 3) 2 650 
EE 2 | Ss, eons 3 657 
15 movement 
elements 


FM/EM — 4/7 

Total C% — 60 
Each of the three dominant fantasy 
directions can now be related to relative 
degrees of ego-involvement versus ex- 
tra-ego involvement. Diverse movements 
are noted frequently in records of neu- 
rotic and psychotic patients who have 
been tested at the clinic. In more normal 
subjects a definite direction is establish- 
ed, either self or environment directed, 
FM or EM. The ratio FM/EM reflects 
the predominant direction of fantasy 
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life. In the record above, diverse move- 
ments are controlled more strongly than 
either flexor or extensor movements. Al- 
though later reports will indicate re- 
sults with different diagnostic groups 
it should be stated at this point that the 
C% of 60 in the present sample protocol 
is lower than that found in records of 
normal individuals. In addition, more 
seriously disturbed individuals present 
records wherein C%, either as a total 
score or in specific movement directions, 
is extremely low, between 0 per cent and 
50 per cent. In the interpretation of the 
record the content material in each 
story can be related to the more formal 
scores, and integrated with the more 
complete clinical picture. 

The stories can also be analyzed in 
terms of content material, for dominant 
types of fantasies. It is possible to de- 
fine a number of recurring themes 
growing out of the activities of the fig- 
ures in each story. We can then infer 
what might be characteristic concep- 
tions concerning the self in relation to 
the environment. For when the motion 
sequence elicits stories concerned with 
on-going relationships among unstruc- 
tured units we obtain projections which 
can only stem from previously persona- 
lized experiences and the feelings to 
which they are related. The numbers 
below refer to the sequences. 


FANTASIES OF INCORPORATION 


1. A mouse runs toward two cats and is 
caught. Both cats fight over the mouse which 
is killed. Each cat runs away with its share. 


3. To me it at first represented two units, 
or groups, each trying to battle or engulf the 
other, more or less in the fashion of two boxers 
sparring each other. 

8. A tornado with people and houses being 
blown all over. The center seems to be the cen- 
ter of the tornado with everything being suck- 
ed into it and finally released. 


FANTASIES OF DISINTEGRATION 
7. A last embrace before death. Death and 
dissolution following. 
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4. A chicken, or other bird, is in the pro- 
cess of laying eggs, however almost wastes 
away in the process. 

2. I could project this as meaning an indi- 
vidual or a non-living object grasping for 
something. It went about haphazardly, without 
any definite course at all. Finally the object 
that I saw at the beginning was abolished and 
the parts fell through svace. 


FANTASIES OF REPRODUCTION AND BIRTH 


4. Two chickens got together (a chicken and 
a rooster) and then laid eggs and eggs—each 
egg taking out a part of themselves, until they 
were no more. (In the above story also notice 
the disintegrative element.) 


4. The sun comes in contact with another 
object and planets are formed from the colli- 
sion. 


4. An animal mated with a peacock. The 
peacock bore small children. 


FANTASIES OF COITUS 


3. Two caterpillars were standing on either 
a crab or else on a piece of bark. The female 
caterpillar drew the male caterpillar to her 
and they had intercourse. The male deposited 
sperm into the body of the female and they 
then moved away. The female gave birth to a 
little caterpillar. 

3. In a forest a beetle is lying on the 
ground. Above it, somehow suspended in air, 
several pieces of spongy fungus that begin mi- 
tosis. There are some quick formations of 
chromosome bars and suddenly the two sponges 
have produced a third. They go off now for the 
struggle is over and they are free. 

6. A scene of rythmic dancing in which the 
persons attempt to intimate the closeness and 
oneness of a complete emotional attachment. 
First they come close to each other and then 
interchange parts of their bodies. It is a weird 
and eerie setting. 


Referring again to the record already 
scored let us list now the types of fanta- 
sies which are elicited. 


Sequence Number Type of Fantasy 

he Birth 
Incorporation 

3. Repressed 

3. Dependency 

4. Birth 
Disintegration 

5. Repressed 

6. Disintegration 
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%. Repressed (vague ele- 
ments of dependency, 
coitus, & disintegra- 
tion) 

8. Disintegration 

Incorporation 


A simple tabular summary will reveal 
those elements of highest intensity for 
each record. In the above instance they 
are, Repressed, Disintegration, and 
equal weight for Birth and Incorpora- 
tion. The complete record does sketch 
out the neurotic structure which can be 
easily filled out by the clinical material 
regarding the progress of the patient. 
Repression of much fantasy is clearly 
shown clinically, the severe traumatiza- 
tion in the sexual sphere, the inability 
to work, phobias, fear of dependency 
and her own impulses, a weakened ego 
structure, are all indicated clinically and 
in the record above. 

A sample analysis of a PMS protocol 
has been presented. The bringing to- 
gether of the formal quantitative fac- 
tors and the dynamic content material 
will enable the clinician to study the re- 
lationship between specific dynamic 
constellations and their ego and extra- 
ego involvements. For example, will 
changes in types of fantasies occur 
without inducing changes in direction 
and control? Will different therapeutic 
techniques selectively influence individu- 
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al factors? How much change can oc- 
cur in direction of movement without 
specific types of fantasies being affect- 
ed? What determinants are most strong- 
ly influenced when overt changes in be- 
havior take place? 

This brief paper has summarized a 
method of analysis developed for a pro- 
jective technique utilizing unstructured 
patterns of movement as the stimulus 
material. The use of sequences of mo- 
tion causes the subject to project char- 
acteristic and dynamic attitudes and 
tendencies toward the self and the en- 
vironment in terms of short stories. In 
addition, protocols obtained from mo- 
tion sequences hold within their unique 
structure a sound internal frame of ref- 
erence revealing the degree of ego func- 
tioning. Although the test has been used 
extensively for the past year at the Chi- 
cago Community Clinic no attempt has 
been made here to report results in 
terms of differences in diagnostic groups 
seen. The analysis presented above is 
based upon responses of normal, neu- 
rotic, and psychotic groups. In use the 
instrument has been successfully admin- 
istered to groups as large as two hun- 
dred, whereas in clinical use individual 
testing can be easily accomplished with 
a small 16mm. projector set up in the 
testing room. 


Received February 15, 1949. 








NONMEANINGFUL VERBAL STRUCTURES USED AS 
PROJECTIVE MATERIAL 


By LEHMAN C. HUTCHINS 


TEXAS TECHNOLOGICAL COLLEGE 


HIS is an exploratory study of cer- 

tain verbal structures to deter- 
mine their effectiveness as projective 
material. The approach was suggested 
by the Tautophone, or the verbal sum- 
mator [5] and R. W. Pickford’s [3] use 
of nonsense syllables as projective ma- 
terial. Pickford found a wide range of 
interpretations to such material, and be- 
lieved that this might have use in the 
clinical exploration of imagination. 


THE TEST 


The test material consists of syllables, 
nonmeaningful words, and some mean- 
ingful words. These stimuli structures 
range from nonsense syllables, which 
are without obvious meanings, such as 
fol and dat to such meaningful words as, 
stem and from. There are two Spanish 
words, con (with) and lista (list) ; one 
Latin word vox (voice). For the most 
part the material has a Romance lan- 
guage feeling tone. 

The syllables are arranged in a series. 
Some of the syllables appear individual- 
ly, others are combined. This series be- 
gins with a capital letter and is punctu- 
ated; however, the punctuation follows 
no particular plan. Each of the five was 
typewritten on a 3” x 5” card. The five 
series follow: 


1. Stem drat fol lem, er tollo, tollo, ver 
tollo. 

2. Fro ta plementos ren lojo: stolipitis dat 
from lagia, sisbonthesia do cobbe. 

3. Strat ip! 


4. Exa offa munitone lista vox, enerma 
tinger. 


5. Qualla stan con hori ona beecho. 


Series number three, “Strat ip!” was 
devised to be an interjection with a feel- 
ing of a command or an order, such as 
“shut-up,” “strike-up,” “strike-out,” 
“stand-up,” etc. 


THE SUBJECTS 


This test was administered to five 
graduate students, four males ranging 
in ages 24—35, and one female age 26. 
The woman was a journalist, however 
all of the men had a background of 
teaching experience. 


ADMINISTRATION 


Before the first card was presented 
the subject received the following in- 
structions: 


This is a test of your imagination. Please 
read the words on this card. If you get some 
meaning out of them, or if they should sug- 
gest something to you, I should like you to tell 
me a story. Read the sentence aloud and de- 
cide how you want to pronounce the words. 
Use any system of pronunciation you wish. 
These are not real words, neither can they be 
translated. They are on the card merely to 
suggest a dramatic story to you. The story 
should have a plot, characters and an out- 
come. Do you understand? 


After reading the instructions such 
questions as—“What is this all about? 
What do you want me to do?—were 
commonly asked. It was then explained 
to the subject that various devices are 
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used to stimulate imaginative stories. 
A discussion of ink-blots, paintings, 
pictures and other media in projective 
techniques proved to be effective in 
giving a subject a start in telling sto- 
ries. 

In writing down the stories an at- 
tempt was made to record the exact 
words of the subject. Directly following 
the telling of the stories an association 
period was held in an attempt to learn 
the source of the material. No time 
limit was imposed upon each story told 
by the subject. 

No attempt has been made to inter- 
pret or analyze these stories nor to de- 
vise any system of scoring. It is sugges- 
ted that the interpretation and analysis 
could follow the same method used by 
Symonds’ Picture Story Test [6] or 
Murray’s Thematic Apperception Test 
[2]. 


DISCUSSION OF THE RESPONSES 


Subject 1. Average Reaction Time 
28.6 seconds; average Total Response 
Time 7.2 minutes. The subject was sys- 
tematic in the approach to each story. 
All of the stories had a hero who was 
put into some situation which was re- 
solved. In the association period he re- 
ported that the stories were about him- 
self, friends and members of his family. 

Only a part of each series was isola- 
ted for free association, or, in an at- 
tempt to obtain a feeling tone for the 
words. To this subject, tollo, tollo, ver 
tollo meant ‘sad, sad, very sad.’ Series 
No. 2 made him think of medical termi- 
nology. From this he told a story of a 
young lady “who was suffering from a 
strange disease and that her number 
was just about up.” The heroine of the 
story was an artist, concerned about her 
own selfishness. She was told by a 
friend to continue being selfish provid- 
ing she hurts no one. The story is con- 
cluded as follows: 
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- - Mary accepted this idea, went ahead and 
painted a scene of the surrounding mountains. 
It had great movement, it was inspiring, there 
was a note about it that made one feel good, 
noble, lofty. Now the picture done, recogni- 
tion her way, but a diagnosis of advanced tu- 
berculosis. She would face death knowing she 
was leaving something of greatness behind. 


In series No. 4 the following associa- 
tions were made: lista, ‘listen’; voz, 
‘box’; enerma, ‘enigma’; tinger, ‘sing- 
er,’ ‘wringer,’ ‘stinker.’ “Listen to the 
box, it is a stinker.” “Listen to the box— 
listen to the radio.” In Series No. 5, 
hori ona beecho meant “whore on a 
beach.” 

Subject 2. Average Reaction Time 
61.4 seconds; average Total Response 
Time 6.4 minutes. In all but one of the 
series the subject responded to only one 
word, disregarding the remainder of the 
sentence. In Series No. 1, lem meant 
‘lemon,’ “—there was a lemon picker 
who had come from Florida—.” 

In Series No. 2, the response to cobbe 
was, “I think of food, corn on the cob.” 
After a brief hesitation the subject said, 
“No, I think of the word amnesia.” She 
then devised a story concerning an am- 
bitious woman, eager for a professional 
career, “but her family controlled her 
every desire.” Instead of seeking a ca- 
reer, she married. In part, the story 
reads: 

The husband was more vibrant—aggressive, 
as shown by his rise in his profession. He was 
friendly, generous and with a warm personal- 
ity. He was known in the community as a 
good provider and as a good man, his reputa- 
tion wus spotless. One day he went to the of- 
fice, as he had for the last ten years, except 
that evening he did not return from work. Al- 


though search was made, he was not found, 
That was seventeen years ago. 


“Strat ip!” meant “straighten-up.” 
This subject was a tall young lady, and 
during the association period she men- 
tioned the fact that she was scelf-con- 
scious about her height. The following 
are excerpts from this story: 
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At the time of her birth the doctor said 
she was the longest baby he ever delivered. 
Her grandmother would say to her, “Never 
you mind, you will be glad you are tall some- 
day.” She started going with a young man and 
got the same advice. She was very desirous of 
pleasing him. She kept this on her mind to 
straighten up. She married the young man, 
and after having household duties placed on 
her, birth of several children, she slipped back 
into her slovenly ways. The other day her 
older daughter came into the room and said, 
“Straighten up, mother.” 


In Series No. 4, lista vox meant 
‘something to do with music,’ and ener- 
ma tinger was ‘the name of a person— 
Miss Norma Tinger.’ During the asso- 
ciation period she informed the experi- 
menter that the story was concerned 
with her own life. Again, this story had 
to do with making a decision between a 
professional career or marriage. This 
conflict appears in the following: 


I was surprised to hear the announcer say, 
“We shall now have a song by Miss Norma 
Tinger.” “My Goodness,” she said, “that name 
sounds familiar.” And then I remembered I 
had gone to school with a Norma Tinger. We 
arranged to have dinner at my apartment the 
following evening. Norma arrived looking 
glamorous and well groomed as I would expect 
a famous star to look. I was quite in awe of 
her, she represented to me the unfilled ambi- 
tions that I had had. Her life was the kind I 
would have chosen, rather than that of a drab 
housewife. When I told her it must be a great 
satisfaction to strive and achieve fame, her 
answer was surprising to me. I was tempt- 
ed not to believe her, except she put so 
much feeling into her words. She told me 
that the time she started on her career she 
had a choice, that of pursuing her career or 
marrying a man she was very fond of. She 
chose the career. She said, “As a consequence 
I have lived a very selfish and a very hard 
life. I feel that I would have been much hap- 
pier had I chosen the boy instead of the ca- 
reer.” 


Beecho in Series No. 5 meant beach. 
The subject, a daughter of a United 
States Army officer, related a story 
constructed around a single character 
of indirect acquaintance. She stated 
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that first knowledge of him came during 
the period of her residence in the Phil- 
ippine Islands. 

Subject 3. Average Reaction Time, 
2.25 minutes; average Total Response 
Time 2.5 minutes. This subject attempt- 
ed to directly translate the words. In Se- 
ries No. 1, fol lem meant ‘follows’; ver, 
‘veritas,’ ‘truth,’ and tollo, ‘toleration.’ 
To Series No. 2 his response included: 
“This sentence has a Latin background, 
three or four words stand out. I can’t 
put them together. Ta is ‘you’; plemen- 
tos is ‘ful.’ Something strikes me as ‘he 
gives.’ Thesia means like ‘God.’ Theo is 
the Greek word for God.” In Series No. 
4 ex meant ‘out’ and vox meant ‘voice,’ 
‘out of the voice.’ Series No. 5, con hori 
meant, ‘with the hour.’ He reported ona 
beecho to have a Spanish sound, but 
said that it had no meaning. 

This subject was a Ph. D. in psy- 
chology from a denominational univer- 
sity. His teaching experience had been 
restricted to parochial high schools. At 
the beginning of the test interview he 
informed the experimenter that he was 
acquainted with projective techniques. 
He further stated that he refused to al- 
low himself to be read into the stories. 
In Series No. 1, he started a discussion 
about truth and untruth and about God. 
In the middle of story number two he 
began to talk about “Joe.” The subject 
became disturbed, and at the conclusion 
of his story, told the experimenter that 
he was running headlong into his own 
life experiences. It is interesting to note 
that Series No. 3 was rejected. The 
story in response to Series No. 4 was 
interrupted by this remark, “—maybe 
I have told you too much. Even though 
I have attempted not to read myself in- 
to the stories, somehow this seems to 
have happened.” There was no story to 
Series No. 5. 

Subject 4. Average Reaction Time 
21.2 seconds; average Total Response 
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Time 6.8 minutes. The responses did 
not start with an apparent analysis 
of the words, but the stories were told 
as a resolution to the whole of each 
series. The method employed did not 
become evident until the association 
period. In the discussion of Series 
No. 1, the subject said, “I got the 
story out of the sentence: drat is 
‘fought’ or ‘fight’; fol is ‘crazy,’ lem is 
‘a man’s name’; tollo ver tollo meant 
total war.” 

Series No. 2 brought the following 
comment, “Fro ta plementos sounded 
Spanish to me, like ‘two boys’ names.’ 
Ren lojo sounded like ‘playing a game.’ 
Stolipitis dat from lagia gave me a feel- 
ing of ‘stopping at an arbor.’ Sisbon- 
thesis sounded like ‘sleeping.’ Da cobbe 
sounded like a ‘stick or walking cane’.” 
To Series No. 4 the subject reported, “I 
somewhat made a translation of this 
sentence, it struck me suddenly, unfold- 
ed itself. Ex offa, ‘ex officer,’ munitone 
‘is the tone that comes out of war,’ lista 
vox is ‘listen to the small voice’; enerma 
is ‘the inertia that one feels at times,’ 
tinger is ‘the sting that comes with life.’ 
This is just the story of my life.” 

In the association period the subject 
said the following in regard to Series 
No. 5: “Beecho made me think of 
beach. I know a life guard who is a 
negro. I imagined the name of the negro 
was Qualla; stan is ‘stand’; con hori is 
‘with horror.’ I just imagined the 
story.” 

Subject 5. Average Reaction Time 
20.4 seconds; average Total Response 
Time 5 minutes. The subject reported 
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that he tried to get a feeling for the 
sentence. In Series No. 1 he said “Tollo 
could suggest ‘toll bridge.’”’ To Series 
No. 2 his response was “This story is 
going to take place in a tropical coun- 
try.’ “Strat ip!” was the cue for, “This 
is a baseball story.” The opening sen- 
tence of the story in response to Series 
No. 4 was, “There are extra factors in 
this situation. This is the story about a 
munitions maker at the opera.” 

Series No. 5, Qualla stan con hori ona 
beecho was a stimulus for, “This sounds 
very Italian to me, this is going to be 
about an Italian signorina.” Then fol- 
lowed a story rich in imaginative de- 
tail. 


Received February 15, 1949. 
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DREAM INTERPRETATION AS A PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUE 


By DOROTHY DAY 


STUDENT, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


RDINARILY, the average person 

is quite ready to give an explana- 
tion of another person’s dreams, even 
though he knows little or nothing about 
this person. It would seem that either 
dreams are similar enough in content 
to be experienced by most persons and 
understandable to them, or else that, due 
to the vague or symbolic nature of many 
dreams, the dream serves as a structure 
into which the individual attempting 
the interpretation projects his own emo- 
tional responses or actual experiences. 
The suggestion that dreams might be 
understood and interpreted by the aver- 
age person appeared untenable, due to 
the fact that little agreement was 
found among the explanations given to 
dreams, and since psychoanalytic theory 
has demonstrated the impossibility of 
dream interpretation without the free 
associations of the dreamer and an 
awareness of the significant events of 
the dreamer’s life. The possibility that 
projection was taking in the “interpre- 
tations” seemed more likely. 

To test this hypothesis, 10 dreams 
were selected out of about 50 dreams 
which had been related by about 25 
persons. The dreams chosen were those 
which would lend themselves to varied 
interpretation; that is, they contained 
little reference to specific people or situ- 
ations. The instructions and explana- 
tion preceding the dreams, as well as 
the ten dreams finally selected are giv- 
en below. 


Many people believe that dreams represent 
the pleasant or unpleasant experiences of a 


person, or that they are about things they 
would like to have happen; and that some- 
times the real person or object in a dream is 
replaced by a substitute or a symbol. Assum- 
ing this to be true, what do you think might 
explain each of the following dreams related 
by ten persons? Go into as much detail as you 
wish. 

1. The dreamer was talking to a person 
who began to grow smaller and smaller; fi- 
nally the person turned into a moth and flew 
away. 

2. The sky was filled with airplanes from 
which parachutists were jumping one after 
the other. The dreamer suddenly realized that 
suspended from one parachute was not a man, 
but a baby. Ground forces began firing at the 
parachutists and the dreamer wondered if the 
baby would reach ground safely. 


38. There was a knock at the door. The 
dreamer opened it and found a man she did 
not recognize, yet she had a very strong feel- 
ing that she knew him. 


4. A large dog and a small dog found a 
hen’s egg. The smaller dog tried to help the 
big one pick it up, but in doing so he acci- 
dently knocked the egg from the big dog’s 
mouth and it broke. 


5. On returning home at night the dreamer 
finds that besides his own bed there is a new 
double bed in the room which is occupied by a 
stranger and his wife. 


6. The dreamer walked down to where he 
thought the grocery store was located, but he 
found instead it was the place he worked in; 
upon returning to where he expected to find 
his home, he found instead a post office. 

7. The family was getting ready to go on 
a picnic, but the dreamer learned that mother 
was not going; nor was she around anywhere. 
Questioning the father and brothers and sis- 
ters about the mother, brought no replies from 
them. 

8. A friend of the dreamer’s who had been 
envied by all for her beauty and ability to 
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have a good time was dreamed to be enrolling 
in another school for a technical course where 


there was little opportunity for anything but 
work. 


9. The dreamer and his mother were at a 
train station. The dreamer’s suitcase came 
open and he was attempting to put his clothes 
back into it. The dreamer discovered that he 
was naked and put a child on his lap so that 
people would not notice. 

10. One by one, large green claws were 
closing in on the dreamer. It was impossible 
to move. 

The subjects were adult men and 
women who had had no formal training 
in psychology and who had not partici- 
pated in the collecting of the dreams. 
The subjects were asked to read the in- 
structions above the dreams and were 
then given a choice of writing out their 
own responses or of dictating their an- 
swers to the experimenter. 


INTERPRETATAIONS MADE OF THE 
DREAMS 


In analyzing the responses to the first 
dream, in which “the dreamer was talk- 
ing to a person who became smaller and 
smaller, finally turning into a moth and 
flying away,” it was found that more 
than half of the explanations fell into 
the general category of a withdrawal of 
affection. Examples of this were: “the 
dreamer was afraid of losing someone 
very important to her,” and “it was a 
case of one-sided love.” Although half 
of the dreams gave a similar explana- 
tion, they differed in their approach or 
response to the withdrawal situation. 
The moth’s becoming smaller and small- 
er was explained by one person as “the 
loved person is going away, leaving the 
dreamer,” by another as “the dreamer 
wants that person out of his life even 
though she loves him,” and again, “the 
hopelessness of getting to know a person 
whom she felt important to her.” The 
explanations of the dream which did 
not fall into the above category includ- 
ed, “feeling of inferiority, a lack of 
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consequence both in the smallness and 
lightness of the moth.” (Many of the 
responses of this person mentioned in- 
security or inferiority.) A second ex- 
planation not falling into the usual cate- 
gory was the response, “the dreamer 
may have wanted to get rid of some per- 
son in his life—and that person vanish- 
ed easily and with no trouble to the 
dreamer.” 

The second dream, concerning the in- 
fant descending with the parachutists 
and being fired upon, was given a wider 
variety of explanations than the first. 
In four cases associations were made 
with actual babies. One response was 
“a desire to have a child”; a second, 
“fear of conceiving an illigitimate 
child”; a third, “worry about his own 
child’s well-being.” Other interpreta- 
tions were: “he has a problem and won- 
ders about the solution, and whether or 
not it will work out,” “the dreamer is 
thinking of a person he knows who is 
not equipped to take an adult role emo- 
tionally, but who is forced by necessity 
into doing so.” 

The third dream, in which a stranger 
appears at the door whom the dreamer 
feels she knows, was explained by all 
but one of the single women as a desire 
to meet the right man. However, the 
feeling of already knowing the person 
was explained by one as, “you always 
feel this way when you’re in love, even 
though you’ve known the person only a 
short time,” or again—“the person is so 
anxious to meet someone, she feels she 
might even pick on a stranger if she 
could convince herself she might like 
him.” Two of the men gave a similar 
explanation, one giving the interpreta- 
tion—“frustration by vicarious experi- 
ences from reading books, seeing movies 
etc.” The person who brought a feeling 
of inferiority into the first dream ex- 
plained this as “Fear that some close 
friend bears resentment; fears the 
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knock but represses knowledge as to 
who the accuser is.” 

The next dream in which a smaller 
dog attempts to help a larger one but 
blunders, brought responses such as, 
“the dreamer is the small dog, and she 
tries to help but always makes a fool of 
herself,” “a stupid and clumsy person 
tries to help an efficient and clever per- 
son who is the dreamer but ends up by 
hindering him,” “a younger sister spoils 
things for the older one,” “rebuke of the 
smail dog for not having aided the 
parent dog,” and “the dreamer is an 
overly conscientious person for whom 
things seldom turn out right.” 

Explanations to the fifth dream, in 
which the person finds a stranger and 
his wife occupying another bed in his 
room, differed again very markedly. Re- 
sponses included—“fear of someone’s 
intruding on his privacy,” “a feeling of 
losing touch with his wife,” “desire for 
another person’s wife,” “the dreamer 
has lost faith in his wife,” and “sexual 
frustration.” 

The sixth dream, telling of familiar 
buildings not being in their expected 
places, was interpreted almost unani- 
mously as representing confusion in the 
dreamer’s life, although different causa- 
tions for the confusion were given such 
as, “feels insecure about her daily work 
or life,” “this person is too busy,” 
“feeling of disorientation in the world, 
uncertainty as to where he wants to go,” 
and ‘ ‘fear that his job is leading no- 
where.” 

The dream concerning the mother 
who is not at home as expected was giv- 
en varied interpretations revolving 
around the “missing” mother. Some of 
these were, “worry about her mother 
whom she loves,” “feeling of insecuri- 
ty,” “lack of confidence in the mother,” 
“possible dislike of the mother,” and 
“there has been a recent death—the 
mother’s—in the dreamer’s home.” 
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The eighth dream, in which a beauti- 
ful girl is enrolling for a difficult course 
where there will be little time for fun, is 
explained by almost half of the subjects 
as representing jealousy. One subject 
overcame the jealousy situation with the 
interpretation, “the dreamer realizes 
that brains as well as beauty are im- 
portant, and that you should capitalize 
on what you have.” Another response 
suggested, “the girl is tired of having 
people admire her beauty; the dreamer 
wants recognition of her intellectual 
traits.” 

The ninth dream which concerned an 
opened suitcase, and in which the 
dreamer discovers he is naked, was the 
occasion for two people to remark, “I’ve 
had dreams like this!” One person who 
said this was unable to give an explana- 
tion of the dream, saying she often 
wondered what her own dream meant 
and thought it must have something to 
do with being naked. Other responses in- 
cluded, “fear of being naked,” “fear of 
rebuke by the mother,” “must have had 
something to do with shame in the 
dreamer’s life,” “attempts to justify 
nakedness by pointing out that he is on- 
ly a child by identification with the 
child in the dream,” and “something to 
do with inhibition by the dreamer.” 

The last dream, in which claws are 
closing in on the dreamer, is interpreted 
as various forms of confining or threat- 
ening situations. These included, “you 
might be getting married and thinking 
about the fact that you will be losing 
your freedom,” “fear that he was not 
doing all that was expected of him on 
his job,” “the bedclothes were too tight,” 
and “a feeling of being caught and un- 
able to get away, a generalized fear.” 

In considering the dream interpreta- 
tions of each of the subjects as a whole, 
it was observed that several of them 
showed a similar type of emotional re- 
sponse to a majority of the dreams. One 
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individual’s replies made frequent re- 
ference to worry or consideration of 
“home” difficulties, brother and sister 
relations, attitudes toward parents, etc. 
Another subject’s responses showed fre- 
quent involvement of inferiority and 
guilt feelings. A third person’s interpre- 
tations made four references to fear of 
his inability to live up to job require- 
ments and to a general feeling of inse- 
curity in his work. 


CORRELATION OF INTERPRETATION MA- 
TERIAL AND CASE HISTORY MATERIAL 


Fairly complete case histories were 
available for several of the subjects, 
and to determine if projection had oc- 
curred, the content of the interpreta- 
tions of the dreams was compared with 
actual facts about the individual’s life 
and his attitudes towards himself and 
others. The subject who gave four in- 
stances of concern over his job was ac- 
tually very fearful and uncertain about 
his present job situation, as was the 
person showing concern over family re- 
lationships, although in both cases this 
concern was not wholly recognized by 
the individual. 

As might be expected, specific re- 
sponses or interpretations did not al- 
ways correspond to the objective infor- 
mation about the subject’s life. Thus, a 
person’s giving death as an explanation 
to the mother’s disappearance would 
not necessarily indicate that this per- 
son had lost a parent. Such responses 
had to be interpreted in the light of the 
other material brought forth, and 
would more likely represent an attitude 
or emotional response toward a situa- 
tion—in this case a response to the loss 
of a member of the family. On the 
whole, the overall pattern of emotional 
response proved a more reliable index 
than specific content in the interpreta- 
tions. In the first dream, in which the 
person becomes smaller and smaller, 
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finally turning into a moth and flying 
away, the explanations to this situation 
showed agreement with the individual’s 
general approach to a difficult situation. 
The person who felt the dreamer was 
getting rid of the other person (the 
moth) tended to have a more aggres- 
sive attitude toward difficulties in real 
life, while the subject who found the 
person \o be withdrawing and leaving 
the other person alone, feels a degree 
of inability to cope with her present 
environmental situation. The subject 
giving many guilt and fear responses 
shows a similar pattern of insecurity in 
his personality and behaves in a sub- 
missive manner to many situations. 
Although projection undoubtedly oc- 
curred in these dream interpretations, 
the limited nature of the replies and the 
scattered areas of a person’s life which 
were touched upon made it difficult to 
organize the material into usable form 
for personality study. In some instan- 
ces, as noted, where the pattern of emo- 
tional responses is fairly consistent 
throughout, the information is of value 
in understanding the subject, but in 
other cases the material is more scatter- 
ed. It is possible that a more thorough 
exploration of suitable dreams and a 
larger number of analyzed responses as 
to usual and unusual responses, as well 
as a study of the type of personality 
patterns involved would make this type 
of projective technique more useful. 
Awareness on the part of the subject 
that he is projecting his own concepts 
into the dreams apparently does not 
greatly hinder the method. The dreams 
were given to two persons with psycho- 
logical training who at first stated that 
it was impossible to attempt interpreta- 
tion without having the dreamer’s as- 
sociations. When asked to try anyway, 
these same persons still projected their 
own emotions and attitudes into the 
dreams, presumably as this was all 
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that was immediately apparent to them 
in the dreams. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this experiment was 
to determine whether projective materi- 
al might be obtained from the interpre- 
tations of dreams when no reference 

as made to the person having had the 

reams. It was felt that in attempting 
such an interpretation, the subject 
might bring his own emotions, attitudes 
and experiences to the situation. The 
subjects, who were adult men and wom- 
en, were given ten real dreams of dif- 
ferent persons, and they were then ask- 
ed to give their explanations of the 
wishes or experiences of these persons 
which might have accounted for their 
having had such dreams. 

The interpretations made by the sub- 
jects presented numerous approaches to 
the same dream. When there was some 
similarity in the interpretations of a 
number of persons such as “jealousy of 
the dreamer,” there was still a diversity 
of ways in which this was handled— 
fearfully, with rationalization, or in an 
accepting manner. Considerable agree- 
ment was found between the subject’s 
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overall pattern of emotional response in 
interpreting the dreams and in his ap- 
proach to real situations in his life. A 
general pattern sometimes appeared in 
the responses of one person to a majori- 
ty of the dreams, such as a feeling of in- 
security in home life or of guilt, and 
this also proved to be a projection of his 
own present difficulties or attitudes to- 
ward life. 


In conclusion we may say that: 


1. Because the vague and sometimes 
symbolic nature of dreams is a common 
experience to most people and is accept- 
ed easily by them, dreams can serve as 
stimuli for projective interpretations. 

2. When an interpretation of a 
dream is made without reference to the 
person having had the dream, the in- 
terpreter is projecting his own emo- 
tions, attitudes, and experiences into the 
dream material. 

3. The pattern of emotional re- 
sponses and attitudes, which may be 
used in analyzing personality structure, 
is more reliable than the specific refer- 
ences to person or situations found in 
the dream interpretations. 


Received February 15, 1949. 





RELATION OF DESIGN REPRODUCTION TO THE 
ETIOLOGY OF MENTAL DEFICIENCY’ 


BY ROBERT H. CASSEL 
RESEARCH PSYCHOLOGIST 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT VINELAND 


T has long been hypothesized that, 

contrary to the general practice in 
research and administration, the men- 
tally deficient are not a homogeneous 
group. In the past decade etiological 
differences in some aspects of the be- 
havior of feebleminded persons have 
been demonstrated. In addition to the 
many practical implications set forth 
by Doll [4], these differences may give 
further insight into the fundamental na- 
ture of mental deficiency. 

Throughout the past several years 
the Research Laboratory Staff at The 
Training School has been devoting an 
increasing amount of its time and ener- 
gies to a consideration of the nature and 
extent of these etiological differences. 
One of the methods of attack upon this 
problem is to re-evaluate old and new 
psychometric devices or modifications 
thereof in the light of this recent trend 
in research. The present study deals 
with one of these devices, the Ellis Visu- 
al Designs test. 

For over a quarter century various 
experimenters, [e.g. 1, 6, 7, 10], have re- 
ported the task of reproducing geomet- 
ric designs to be of great diagnostic 
value for certain pathological condi- 
tions. Recently, Wood and Schulman 
[14] revived and standardized the Ellis 
Visual Designs test which had been 
vaguely reported by Bronner, Healy, et 
al. [2, p. 172] thirteen years previously. 

1The writer is indebted to the staff of the 
Vineland Research Laboratory for assistance 


and encouragement in the preparation of this 
manuscript. 


These constitute a memory for designs 
test. Subsequently Lord and Wood [11] 
used this test with twenty-three brain 
injured children with 1Q’s ranging from 
87 to 114. These children displayed 
marked inferiority in design drawing 
performance. Hoakley and Frazeur [9], 
testing mentally deficient subjects, 
found their endogenous group to be sig- 
nificantly better than their exogenous 
group on the Binet diamond drawing 
and on the memory for designs test oc- 
curing at year X. 

The clinical impression entertained 
by the staff of the Vineland Laboratory 
not only suggests that brain damaged 
subjects would do poorly on memory for 
designs material, but suggests that exo- 
genous subjects would have difficulty in 
reproducing certain geometric designs 
from copy as well as from memory. The 
problem becomes quite complex when 
one considers whether the poor memory 
performances reported in the literature 
were caused strictly by poor memory or 
simply by the subjects’ inability to re- 
produce the designs from copy or per- 
haps both. For example, for the Binet 
memory of designs test to be a valid 
memory test, the assumption must be 
made that the subject could reproduce 
the designs from copy in a creditable 
manner in the first instance. In view of 
the above information, the present 
writer has set out to determine if etio- 
logical differences obtain on the task of 
drawing designs from copy and if so, the 
nature of the differences. 
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The Ellis Visual Designs test con- 
sists of ten geometric figures, each of 
which is drawn from memory after be- 
ing observed for five seconds. These de- 
signs are reproduced at approximately 
half size in Figure 1. In the present 
experiment each design to be copied was 
drawn on the center of a separate plain 
white card, four by six inches, so that 
the long dimension of the card was 
vertical when presented to the subject. 
The subject was presented with each de- 
sign, one at a time and in the numerical 
order of Figure 1. He was simply asked 
to draw each design presented. It will 
be noted that this test does not involve 
memory but is simply being used as a 
task of reproduction from copy. 

The scoring criteria were essentially 
those of Wood and Schulman [14, p. 
594]. Credit of one point was given for 
each design correctly drawn; a half 
point credit was given for each design 
containing only one error or two errors 
which were symmetrically consistent. 
Reversing, inverting, or turning the de- 
sign on a ninety degree angle was con- 
sidered one error. Errors obviously due 


Fig. 1. 


‘; 





to poor motor control were disregarded. 
The chart of sample half credit designs 
presented by Wood and Schulman (p. 
595) was quite useful. On Designs I, II, 
V, and VII, these scoring standards 
were supplemented by the Terman Bin- 
et [13] standards for those cases where 
the Wood and Schulman instructions 
proved inadequate. 

A male population, consisting of 
twenty-five endogenous and twenty-five 
exogenous subjects (exclusive of the 
special clinical types), diagnosed as 
mentally deficient, or potentially so, was 
selected to be used in this experiment. 
The range, mean, and standard devia- 
tion (SD) in 1916 Stanford-Binet MA 
for the endogenous subjects were 6.5 to 
10.3, 8.3, 1.1, and for the exogenous 
subjects were 6.5 to 10.4, 8.0, and 1.3. 
The same data for LA (life age) were 
for the endogenous subjects 10.8 to 30.8, 
17.6, and 5.0, and for the exogenous sub- 
jects 11.1 to 29.4, 17.7, and 5.0. It 
may be seen that the groups are reason- 
ably well equated for MA and LA. 


The paramount problem in all de- 
sign drawing tests is scoring. Before 
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DESIGN REPRODUCTION AND MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


the performances of our subjects could 
be compared some method of evaluating 
the drawings had to be determined. No 
matter how complete and specific the 
instructions may be, there are always 
those designs which are marginal and 
about which it is difficult to decide pass 
or fail or to assign a numerical value. 
Since it is customary in studies of this 
kind to have several judges evaluate 
each drawing, the drawings now under 
discussion were considered by three 
judges’. Of course, the usual precautions 
were exercised, such as concealing from 
the judges the name of the testee until 
after the evaluation had been made. The 
criterion score on each design of each 
testee represents the median or middle 
score of the three judges for that de- 
sign. For instance, if on Design I, Judge 
A assigned a value of one point, Judge 
B, a value of one half point, and Judge 
C, a value of one point, the score for 
that design would be the median score 
or one point. 

This method of scoring is a departure 
from the usual procedure in which the 
total score of each testee represents 
some kind of central tendency measure 
of the combined total score estimates of 
the judges. But we believe our method 
to be better, for it has the virtue of af- 
fording an item analysis. It might well 
be, for instance, that all the judges’ es- 
timates agreed on the first five draw- 
ings, but all the judges’ estimates dis- 
agreed on the second five drawings. By 
dealing with total scores this important 
fact would probably not come to light, 
but the present method would quickly 
expose such a condition. 

In Table I are presented the total dis- 
agreements of the three judges with the 
criterion score per design. Reading di- 
rectly from the table we find, for ex- 


2Mr. W. B. Timmerman, Clinical Psycholo- 
gist; Miss Y. E. Pignatiello, Clinic Secretary; 
and the writer. 
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TABLE I 
TOTAL DISAGREEMENT OF JUDGES PER ITEM 
Endogenous Exogenous 
Amount (points) 0.5 1.0 0.5 1.0 
Design 
 F 7 0 12 0 
II. 7 1 8 0 
III. 6 0 7 1 
IV. 11 0 9 0 
V. 18 0 16 0 
Vi. 14 0 10 0 
VII. 6 0 9 0 
VIII. 15 0 14 0 
IX. 13 0 10 l 
X. 14 1 11 0 
Mean lli 02 10.6 0.2 


ample, that in the endogenous group, on 
Design I, the three judges totaled seven 
half point disagreements, with the cri- 
terion score and no disagreements with 
the criterion score of a full point magni- 
tude. It may be seen that designs V and 
VIII for both groups appeared to be 
hardest to score. A consideration of the 
raw data revealed no general systematic 
bias on the part of any one of the judg- 
es. Since there would be a possibility of 
seventy-five disagreements on each de- 
sign and because the mean number of 
disagreements per design is but eleven, 
it is felt that these data indicate that 
the individual estimates of these judg- 
es showed a substantial amount of 
agreement. 

A direct comparison of the scores of 
these two groups on this task showed 
the endogenous group mean to be 7.1 
and the exogenous group mean to be 5.0. 
The significance of the difference be- 
tween the means was determined 
through the use of Fisher’s t technique 
and a t value of 4.1 resulted. This indi- 
cates significance at better than one per 
cent level of confidence. In addition to 
the significant difference in means, there 
was an apparent cut-off score. None of 
the endogenous subjects, but eight of the 
exogenous subjects, had a score below 
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4.5 points; one endogenous subject and 
thirteen exogenous subjects had a score 
below 5.5 points. The group differences 
are presented graphically in Figure 2. 
On the abscissa are plotted the scores 
in intervals of one point and on the or- 
dinate are plotted the cumulative fre- 
quency percentages. It may be seen, for 
instance, that 4 per cent of the endoge- 
nous subjects and 52 per cent of the exo- 
genous subjects had a reproduction 
from copy score of five or less points. 


RBeseesaees 
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Percentage of Cumulative Frequency 


12345 67 8 910 
Reproduction From Copy Score 


Fic. 2. Cumulative frequency percentage of 
reproduction from copy scores per etiological 
group. 


This finding has two important im- 
plications. First, as was anticipated, a 
definite etiological difference in favor 
of the endogenous group in reproducing 
these designs from copy appears to ob- 
tain. Secondly, evidence indicates that 
the Ellis Visual Designs test cannot be 
considered a test of memory if used 
with these two groups. Indeed, did the 
previous experimenters really find that 
subjects with brain injury had a mark- 
ed inability to remember designs or did 
they discover that such subjects were 
unable to reproduce such designs? 

Although it is felt that these two 
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etiological groups are equated in terms 
of MA and LA, it would be well to deter- 
mine from the present data if these two 
factors do constitute variables. The 
product-moment correlations between 
drawing from copy scores and MA, and 
scores and LA were computed for both 
groups. The correlation between LA and 
reproduction from copy score for the 
endogenous group were +.080 +.202 
and for the exogenous group —.019 
+.199. Both these coefficients are small 
and not significant. However, the corre- 
lation between MA and the score was, 
for the endogenous +.603 +.129 and for 
the exogenous +.182 +.197, this last 
correlation being not significant. These 
results would seem to indicate that with 
endogenous and exogenous feebleminded 
subjects, LA is not a variable on the 
present test. However, it appears as 
though reproduction from copy score 
tends to vary with the MA for the endo- 
genous subjects but not for the exoge- 
nous subjects. 

The fact that the endogenous group, 
but not the exogenous group, shows a 
correlation between reproduction scores 
and MA deserves consideration. Heath 
[11] reported no relationship between 
rail walking performance and MA in 
his exogenous group, but a fairly high 
correlation between these two factors 
in his endogenous group. Cassel [3], 
with a modification of the Witmer 
Formboard reported a very low correla- 
tion between his so-called “form percep- 
tion” score and MA in his exogenous 
group, but a fairly high correlation be- 
tween these two factors in his endoge- 
nous group. The question may now be 
raised of the significance of equating, in 
terms of Binet MA, two groups differing 
in etiology. 

It has long been recognized that two 
“normal” children with the same MA 
are not necessarily equivalent because 
the MA represents a total score and two 
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numerically equal MA’s may not be the 
sum of the same items. Moreover, al- 
though both endogenous and exogenous 
groups may be considered deficient, the 
exogenous group may be considered de- 
fective in addition to being deficient 
[4, p. 508]. Therefore, it is quite pos- 
sible that the Binet does not give a fair 
estimate of the general functional level 
of either or both etiological groups and 
that by equating these two groups in 
terms of Binet MA, we have not equated 
them in terms of general functional 
level. This may be an explanation of the 
lack of correlation between MA and re- 
production from copy scores in the exo- 
genous group. 


TABLE II 
CREDITS PER ETIOLOGICAL GROUP FOR 
EACH DESIGN 


(Reproduction From Copy Scores) 











Endogenous = Exogenous — 

Score 0 5 1 0 . 
Design 

x 0 6 19 0 12 138 
Il. 2 3 20 8 4 13 
III. 2 ee 13 8 7; 
IV. 1 10 14 6 8 11 
V. 0 9 16 5 10 10 
VI. 2 11 7 12 6 
Vil. So - . an . mi @ 
VIII. es ee 8 18 4 
IX. oy a 8 18 5 2 
X. ; 2 ie oe 
Mean $3.2 8.1 18.7 8.3 85 8.2 





Since it is felt that more detailed in- 
formation regarding etiological group 
performance per design will be of value, 
Table II is included. For each design, 
the number of full credits, half credits, 
and zero credits received by each etio- 
logical group is shown. From this table 
the total number of credits per design 
can also be computed. Perhaps most re- 
vealing are the mean scores. The endo- 
genous group averaged many more half 
credits than zero credits and more full 
credits than half credits. Indeed, 53 per 
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cent of the zero scores of this group 
were on the most difficult design. The 
exogenous group averaged about the 
same number of each kind of score. Al- 
ready it has been pointed out that in 
terms of average total score, the endoge- 
nous reveal a statistically significant 
superiority and from Table II it can be 
seen that the endogenous have a superi- 
or average score on each design. We 
should now determine if the single de- 
signs differentiate. 

Fisher’s t values, for the difference in 
mean score per design beween the two 
etiological groups, has been computed. 
The difference in means of Designs I, 
III, IV, and X was not significant; the 
difference in means of Design VI was 
significant at the five per cent level of 
confidence; the difference in means of 
Designs II and V was significant at 
about the two per cent level of confi- 
dence; and the difference in means of 
Designs VII, VIII, and IX was signifi- 
cant at better than the one per cent level 
of confidence. These results confirm the 
work of Hoakley and Frazeur [9] in 
that the three Binet designs, i.e. the dia- 
mond, the Greek key, and the truncated 
pyramid, were found to be etiologically 
differentiating. In view of these results, 
it is conceivable that the six differentiat- 
ing designs would constitute a very 
short, but. quite useful clinical instru- 
ment which will aid in the diagnosis of 
etidlogy. 

The above suggestion was followed 
and the group scores on the six differen- 
tiating designs were computed. The en- 
dogenous mean was 4.5 and the exoge- 
nous mean was 2.9. Using the ¢ tech- 
nique of Fisher’s the difference in group 
means was found to be significant at 
better than the one per cent level of 
confidence. The facts, therefore, confirm 
logical expectations in that the six criti- 
cal designs do constitute a significantly 
differentiating test. 
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After observing about half of the 
population do this test, the writer con- 
cluded that there might be an etiological 
difference in the total time taken to re- 
produce these designs from copy. There- 
after, the time scores of thirteen endo- 
genous and twelve exogenous subjects 
were obtained. A comparison of the 
mean time scores for each of these sub- 
groups revealed a small difference in 
favor of the endogenous, but application 
of Fisher’s t test revealed this difference 
to be not significant. Since the exoge- 
nous subgroup had a lower average re- 
production from copy score and since 
it is conceivable that the time taken to 
draw these designs from copy may be 
related to the final score obtained, the 
writer attempted to find a time differ- 
ence by pairing on the basis of score 
and then testing for a significant etio- 
logical difference in time taken to draw 
the designs. We were able to formulate 
eight pairs, each subject having a repro- 
duction from copy score within 0.5 
points of his mate. Subtracting the en- 
dogenous from the exogenous time in 
each pair and summing these remain- 
ders, the result proved to be small but 
showed the exogenous required more 
time. However, the ¢ value obtained 
showed the difference to be not signifi- 
cant. 

It was postulated on the basis of clini- 
cal impression that in responses scored 
zero, the endogenous would tend to get 
the configuration, whereas the exoge- 
nous would not. Design X, for instance, 
was sometimes reproduced as a one 
dimensional “X” which receives no 
score, but which certainly indicates 
that the subject “got the gestalt.” Con- 
sequently, the writer reconsidered all the 
zero responses; if he could see that the 
drawing had the general form of the de- 
sign to be reproduced, it was marked 
with a “G”, but if the design was a 
meaningless hodgepodge, it was scored 


with an “X.” Admittedly, this is what 
might be called an “off-hand” method, 
but it was felt that information obtained 
by this method might be suggestive of a 
trend. Of the thirty-one endogenous 
zero responses, there were eighteen 
“G’s” and thirteen “X’s’’; of the eighty- 
three exogenous zero responses, there 
were thirty-nine “G’s” and forty-four 
“X’s.”” This would seem to indicate that 
the one etiological group does not ap- 
pear to reproduce the gestalt in its zero 
responses any better than the other, in 
terms of percentage, but the exogenous 
group misses the gestalt in twenty-one 
more instances than the endogenous 
group. 

Wood and Schulman [14, p. 601] re- 
ported that 29 per cent of their left- 
handed group, and 17 per cent of their 
right-handed group, made one or more 
errors of reversing, inverting, or turn- 
ing at right angles. Checking our data 
for such errors it was found that three 
S’s, er 15 per cent, of our endogenous 
group, and five S’s, or 20 per cent, of 
our exogenous group made one or more 
of these errors. Considering the total 
population, eight S’s, or 16 per cent of 
all subjects, made one or more of these 
errors. Although our task did not in- 
volve memory, and we made no effort 
to tabulate the handedness of our sub- 
jects, our result compares favorably 
with the standardization data for the 
right-handed group. Since Fabian [5] 
has demonstrated verticalization and ro- 
tation in visual-motor performance to 
be developmental, this datum may be 
of significance in individual cases, thus 
demonstrating what might be called a 
subsidiary value of this test. 

Although our evidence shows the endo- 
genous group to be superior to the exo- 
genous group in this task of reproducing 
designs from copy, neither group aver- 
aged a really high score. We are now 
faced with the problem of why these 
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subjects, especially the exogenous 
group, could not do better. One explana- 
tion is in terms of attention. Portocar- 
rero de Linares [12] concluded that at- 
tention is one of the factors operating 
in the task of reproducing designs from 
copy. Since distractability is considered 
a characteristic of exogenous mentally 
deficient children, it would be logical to 
expect lack of attention to be one of the 
causes of their poor performance. In 
fact, it was observed in the testing situa- 
tion that some of the exogenous subjects 
seemed to have difficulty attending the 
task. 

In addition, there are the possibili- 
ties that the subjects did not apprehend 
the designs or that the subjects appre- 
hend the designs but cannot reproduce 
them. 

Within six to eight weeks after the 
first experiment the same subjects were 
used for a second experiment. In the 
meantime, two endogenous and one exo- 
genous subject had been transferred 
from the institution and were not avail- 
able. This experiment consisted of a 
design identification task such as oc- 
curs at year IV of the Binet [13]. 


The ten designs were all drawn on a 
white sheet of paper measuring eleven 
by eight and a half inches. The designs 
were on two lines, five on each line 
with each design being one quarter inch 
from the next and the lines parallel to 
the long edge of the paper. The designs 
were arranged in the following order: 
on line one, IX, VIII, IV, X, VI, and on 
line two, III, II, V, I, VII. With the 
sheet containing all of the figures al- 
ways before him, the subject was pre- 
sented with each single design, drawn 
on the cards previously described, one 
at a time. He was asked, “Show me the 
design on that paper which is just the 
same as the one on this card.” As soon 
as he responded to the first design he 
was presented with the second and so on. 
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On this task all of the endogenc.is 
subjects received a perfect score. Seven- 
teen exogenous subjecis also received a 
perfect score, but four missed one de- 
sign each and two missed two designs 
each. From the strictly statistical stand- 
point, the difference in mean scores of 
the two groups (10.0 less 9.75) is statis- 
tically reliable at the five per cent level 
of confidence. 

What do these results mean in terms 
of sensory apprehension? Insofar as 
this task measures apprehension, we 
may conclude that all of the endogenous 
and most of the exogenous subjects ap- 
prehend each design correctly. All of the 
subjects apprehended correctly at least 
eight of the designs. In other words, 
every subject received an apprehension 
score of eight or more. But the mean re- 
production from copy scores (7.1 for the 
endogenous and 5.0 for the exogenous) 
is below the mean apprehension score 
and the lowest reproduction from copy 
score (one point) is far below the low- 
est apprehension score. It is now evident 
that the relatively low reproduction 
from copy scores of both groups cannot 
be attributed to a lack of apprehension 
but must be due to some factor or fac- 
tors, such as lack of attention, which 
seriously limit the ability to express by 
drawing what is apprehended. This is 
especially true of the exogenous sub- 
jects. 

Our original hypothesis, namely, that 
the exogenous group would be inferior 
to the endogenous group in reproduc- 
tion of designs from copy, is confirmed. 
This suggests that the results of pre- 
vious studies in which brain injured and 
exogenous feebleminded subjects were 
reported to do poorly in drawing de- 
signs from memory tests must be inter- 
preted with caution. The poor perform- 
ances may not be altogether due to poor 
memory, but rather to inability to repro- 
duce the designs from copy. Statistically 
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significant differences in the mean 
scores of the two experimental groups 
on six individual designs were found 
and the possibility of using just those 
six designs for the purpose of etiological 
diagnosis was pointed out. No signifi- 
cant difference between the two groups 
was found in time taken to draw the 
ten designs. The data indicated that 
this test may be of some value in indi- 
vidual diagnosis with regard to inver- 
sions, rotations, and reversals in the 
visual-motor field. The possibility that 
the poor performance of the exogenous 
subjects was due to lack of attention 
was considered. An attempt was made 
to determine if the subjects apprehend- 
ed the designs and it was found that 
generally the low reproduction from 
copy scores could not be explained in 
terms of lack of apprehension. 
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ADJUSTMENT AND FOOD AVERSIONS AMONG 


ARMY ILLITERATES 
By WILLIAM D. ALTUS 
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use of a food check list as a means 
of discriminating between diagnosed 
neurotics and normals in a military set- 
ting. His 20 “diagnostic” foods were 
taken from a much longer list with 
which he had experimented in investi- 
gating sex differences in liking or dis- 
liking certain foods. To one group of 
neurotics and one group of normals, 
Wallen presented his shortened check 
list of foods orally; to another sample 
of neurotics and of normal controls he 
presented the list in printed form. Al- 
though both methods of presentation 
appeared to be effective in discriminat- 
ing between the normal-neurotic groups, 
the oral method gave slightly better re- 
sults. Some 62 per cent of the neurotics 
admitted to disliking three or more of 
the 20 foods, as contrasted with only 11 
per cent of the normals, when the foods 
were orally presented. Using the same 
cutting line for the printed presentation, 
Wallen found that 55 per cent of the 
neurotics checked three or more foods 
as being disliked while only 16 per 
cent of his normal controls checked as 
many. The difference in mean scores in 
both instances were highly significant. 
The reliability of the food-aversion test 
was determined for neurotics only: in 
the oral form, the split-half, “stepped- 
up” coefficient was .74; for the printed 
form, the r was .85. The two normal 
groups admitted disliking too few of the 
foods to permit the calculation of a simi- 
lar coefficient for them. 


'¢ 1945 Wallen [4] reported on the 


The differences between the two 
groups were particularly striking for 
certain of the individual foods. For 
instance, about one third of both 
neurotic groups disliked cabbage 
(32 per cent in one group; 33 per 
cent in the other), while only 3 and 5 
per cent, respectively, of the two normal 
groups admitted disliking it. Another 
food which differentiated sharply was 
bean soup. The percentage disliking 
this latter food was 6 for the first nor- 
mal group, as compared with 36 for the 
first neurotic group; for the two subse- 
quently tested groups the figures were 
6 and 29, normal and neurotic, respec- 
tively. For fried eggs, the percentages 
for the two normal groups were zero and 
1; for the neurotics, 22 and 18. If Wal- 
len’s samples of adult males were repre- 
sentative, one can say that no, or scarce- 
ly any, normals dislike fried eggs; on 
the other hand, about one fifth of the 
male neurotics would be expected to dis- 
like them. 


At the time Wallen’s article appeared, 
the present writer was chief personnel 
consultant in an Army training center 
for illiterates. Immediately, Wallen’s 
list of 20 foods was tried out and the 
resulting data were item analyzed. As a 
result of the analysis, some 12 of the 20 
foods were dropped; two of them, 
mushrooms and Swiss cheese, appeared 
to be too “precious” and little known to 
discriminate among men of the socio- 
economic level from which the illiterates 
came. Others which were dropped ap- 
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peared to discriminate scarcely at all 
when the Q4-Q1 item analysis technique 
was employed. To the eight foods which 
remained from Wallen’s list were added 
some 20 foods which, a priori, appeared 
more likely to be in the ken of the un- 
lettered male. Subsequent item analysis 
cut this list from 28 to 20 items. The 
analysis of this final list of 20 items 
is shown in Table I. All of the retained 
items from Wallen’s original list analyze 
fairly well; in the case of cabbage, of 
potato soup, of radishes and of grape- 
fruit juice, the items appear to be quite 
“valid” when the criterion of internal 
consistency is used. Many of the items 
locally added to Wallen’s list also appear 
to be quite valid, when the same criteri- 
on of excellence is employed: Salt pork, 
liver, kidneys, brains, chili, beer, onions 
and mush, all give at least a ten-point 
differential between the upper and low- 
er quartiles, composed of 25 individuals 
each. 


TABLE I 


DATA ON CERTAIN Foop DISLIKES FoR 100 
ILLITERATE ARMY MALES 














Wallen’s 
Food Army Illiterates Groups* 
Per Cent Nor- Neu- 
Q4 Q1 Disliking+ mals _ rotics 

1. Fried Eggs ....... 4 0 7 0 22 

2. Grapefruit juice. 10 0 20 1 30 

3. Radishes ............ 12 0 14 4 18 

4. Bean Soup ......... 7 6 cc) 6 36 

5. Cabbage .............. 15 2 27 3 32 

6. Potato Soup ...... 10 0 10 2 26 

PF Sa 1 22 6 18 

0 1 20 8 30 
® Salt Perk ......... 11 0 21 
i ET 13 0 24 
ll. Kidneys ....... 0 32 
12. Brains 0 a8 
12. Potatoes 0 6 
14. Gravy 0 5 
BEY -SE Aakinciosnntinds 0 14 
16. Chocolate 0 13 
Be RN  Secediencnictiocsindie 0 17 
18. Buttermilk 0 23 
19. Onions 0 16 
is | SE Weicetiociandionns 0 20 








*Data from Wallen’s oral presentation of foods are 
used, in order to conform with the oral presentation 
data from Army illiterates. 

tAll four quartiles, 100 cases. 
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It is apparent from Table I that each 
item in the list is valid in terms of the 
total. Among the first eight foods, which 
derive from Wallen’s list, it is to be 
noted that the Army illiterates more 
nearly resemble Wallen’s neurotics, in 
a number of instances, than they do the 
normal controls. For example, 27 per 
cent of the illiterates dislike cabbage, a 
figure which is only slightly under the 
32 earned by Wallen’s neurotics and is 
24 percentage points higher than that 
found for the normal group. In the case 
of salmon, more illiterates, 22 per cent, 
disliked this food than did Wallen’s 
neurotic group, which showed 18 per 
cent, contrasted with 6 for the normals 
In every instance more of the illiterates 
disliked the eight foods common to both 
lists than did Wallen’s normals. Does 
this finding imply that illiterates are 
simply more finicking in their food 
tastes—a supposition that few who have 
watched them in a messhall would 
grant—or that they are more neurotic, 
as Wallen’s data would imply? The 
writer’s belief is that the illiterate adult 
male is considerably more apt to be 
neurotic than is the literate male, 
whose mean IQ is some 30-35 points 
higher. The sheer incidence of noctur- 
nal enuresis, an excellent indicator of 
maladjustment, among Army illiterates 
[2] would seem to lend some support to 
such a belief. But whether more neuro- 
tic or not, the illiterate male is shown, 
in the present sample, to have more 
food aversions than Wallen’s normals. 
One half of the 100 illiterates in the pre- 
sent study disliked three or more foods 
among the 20 presented in Table I; only 
11 per cent of Wallen’s normal controls 
disliked this many foods. It is true that 
the lists have only 40 per cent overlap; 
however, as may be seen among those 
eight foods where comparisons are 
possible, it is to be noted that the popu- 
lation of the present study more nearly 
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resembles Wallen’s neurotics than it 
does the normals. 


An imperfect, though relatively valid 
external criterion for checking the val- 
idity of food dislikes asa measure of ad- 
justment was available. This external 
criterion was a 36-point, orally-admin- 
istered measure of adjustment which 
has been previously described [1, 2]. 
This adjustment test was shown in these 
earlier publications to be fairly valid in 
(a) its association with the type of dis- 
position which the illiterate earned, i.e., 
whether he would be discharged to ci- 
vilian life or retained in the Army, (b) 
the number of times he would present 
himself on sick call, and (c) whether 
the illiterate was enuretic or not. The 
odd-even, “stepped-up” reliability co- 
efficient for this test was in the low .90’s. 
The number of food dislikes of 100 il- 
literates gave a Pearson product-mo- 
ment coefficient of correlation of .497 
with the number of maladjusted an- 
swers given to the 36-point test. This 
r of .497 is rather high when it is con- 
sidered that Wallen reported the relia- 
bility of the 20 food items he used, 
when orally administered, to be .74 in 
the instance of neurotics. It is probable 
that the present list was no more relia- 
ble than .74; and since the illiterates 
were a presumptively “normal” group, 
it is doubtful whether the r would be as 
high as .74. In any event, a long, more 
reliable list of foods would doubtless 
have maximized the present r of .497. 
As it is, the obtained r shows a 25 per 
cent degree of overlap between the two 
measures. And since the oral adjust- 
ment test has been shown in a study in- 
volving thousands of cases to have been 
a generally valid measure of the adjust- 
ment of illiterates, it may be assumed 
that a check list of foods, properly de- 
rived and standardized, would also have 
shown a fair degree of validity with the 
same criteria, disposition of illiterates, 
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incidence of “hitting sick call,” and 
enuretic tendencies.. 


It is Wallen’s belief [4] that food 
dislikes have their genesis quite early in 
life, that they are the result of “emotion- 
al experiences at meals, faulty and ca- 
pricious training methods and fear of 
the new and strange. .. .” Cameron’s 
more recent discussion [3] of the part 
played by what he calls “‘visceral ethics” 
in one’s adjustment patterns seems to 
afford some theoretical buttressing on 
the part of a psychiatrist-psychologist 
to Wallen’s contention. One does not 
necessarily have to subscribe to theories 
relating to the genesis of food dislikes, 
however, to be impressed by the fact 
that a properly derived check list of 
foods may serve as a partial index of ad- 
justment. And, as Wallen notes, the very 
fact that it is indirect is all in its favor; 
the subject would, ordinarily, see no 
connection whatever between distaste 
for certain foods and his presumptive 
adjustment. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Wallen’s original study of the dis- 
criminative power of a food-aversion 
check list for normal and neurotic 
groups in a military setting is given. 
Data on a similar check list, con- 
taining 8 of Wallen’s 20 foods, are given 
for 100 illiterate Army soldiers. A 
Pearsonian r of .497 is reported between 
the present food check list, orally pre- 
sented, and a 36-point measure of ad- 
justment [1, 2], also orally presented. 
There appears reason to believe that 
the validity of a food-disgust item is 
contingent upon the socio-economic level 
of the population studied. It is suggested 
that the present study lends some sup- 
port to Wallen’s thesis that the number 
of one’s food aversions is a partial index 
to his adjustment. The value of the food 
check list type of measure as an addition 
to the clinical psychologist’s armamen- 
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tarium would be enhanced, if sub- 
sequent validation studies show it to be 
effective, by the very fact that it is indi- 
rect and would ordinarily give no clue 
to the individual tested of the purpose 
of the test. 


Received January 17, 1949. 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE USE OF BELLEVUE-WECHSLER 
SUBTEST SCORES AS AN AID IN 
PSYCHIATRIC DIAGNOSIS 


By J. R. WITTENBORN 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


NTRAINDIVIDUAL differences in 
I intelligence test subscores particu- 
larly those of the Bellevue-Wechsler 
have been employed as aids to diagnosis 
in three respects: 


1. Marked variability in subtest scores has 
long been considered as an evidence for men- 
tal pathclogy. Subtest score variability has 
been particularly conspicuous among schizo- 
phrenic patients. Schizophrenic patients are in 
most cases highly variable in their general be- 
havior and marked intertest variability would 
be expected for such cases. The variability of 
the schizophrenic with respect to the subtests 
of the Bellevue-Wechsler has been reported by 
Magaret [5], Wechsler [14], Rabin [8], and 
Olch [7]. (Gilliland and his collaborators dis- 
agree with these investigators, however [3].) 

On a priori grounds excessive variability 
would be expected within pathological groups; 
distractability, excessive anxiety, losses due to 
brain injury, etc., would not be expected to 
have an equally detracting effect on all sub- 
tests and as a consequence would contribute to 
total intertest variability. 

2. A great variety of published material 
may be adduced as evidence that certain types 
of pathology are commonly characterized by 
conspicuous failure in one or two kinds of men- 
tal functions. For example, the juvenile psy- 
chopath who does poorly in school because of 
general obstreperousness may be expected to do 
poorly in verbal subtests which sample scholas- 
tic attainment; the brain injured patient often 
shows a loss of conceptionalization and this is 
reflected by a relatively poor performance on 
the most abstract of the subtests; the anxiety 
ridden patient in many cases is particularly 
handicapped by subtests which require sus- 
tained and uninterrupted application of atten- 
tion; the schizophrenic’s poor judgment and 
seemingly capricious variability will produce 
a reduction of performance in those subtests 


which respectively draw upon good judgment 
or a consistent application of effort. 

3. The third respect in which the subtests 
have been employed appears to be primarily 
a development resulting from the publications 
of Rapaport and his associates at the Mennin- 
ger Foundation. [1, 9, 10]. They consider the 
mean Bellevue-Wechsler subtest profile for 
each psychiatric diagnostic group to be char- 
acteristic of patients who belong in the respec- 
tive diagnostic group. They further suggest 
that, although not infallible, the profiles are 
more profitable aids to diagnosis than the fa- 
miliar practice of inspecting the subtest scores 
for the conspicuous failures which often ac- 
company certain mental diseases. Rapaport 
and his associates have shown statistically sig- 
nificant differences between the patterns of 
mean Bellevue-Wechsler subtest scores found 
for different diagnostic groups. 


The third development is of theoreti- 
cal as well as of practical interest be- 
cause from it one might infer that there 
is a relationship between the pattern of 
an individual’s personality and his pat- 
tern of ability. Could such a relationship 
be demonstrated, it would contribute 
most substantially to our understanding 
of human ability and human personal- 
ity. There are workers, however, who 
claim after extensive use of Bellevue- 
Wechsler subtest patterns that the 
trends Rapaport and others describe are 
subject to numerous exceptions. Gar- 
field [2] claims that the use of subtest 
patterns is of little value in the diagno- 
sis of schizophrenia. 

It is to be observed that the present 
analyses do not question the accuracy 
of the mean subtest profiles which Rapa- 
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port offers, nor is it implied that he has 
encouraged his readers to place a high 
order of confidence in the diagnostic 
validity of such profiles. Differences in 
the subtest profiles of patients with a 
common diagnosis are not emphasized 
by Rapaport, however, and there ap- 
pears to be a tendency among many 
clinical psychologists to place a gratui- 
tous diagnostic reliance on the subtest 
profiles and in general to exceed Rapa- 
port’s recommendations ; the present an- 
alysis is undertaken for the purpose of 
exploring the strength and consistency 
of the subtest profiles offered as charac- 
teristic of the respective diagnostic 
groups. Rapaport’s great emphasis has 
been on the scatter patterns character- 
istic of each group,' accordingly neither 
the constant differences between individ- 
uals with the same diagnosis nor those 
between individuals with a different di- 
agnosis is subjected to scrutiny in the 
present study. 

In the Menninger Clinic study “non- 
organic” psychiatric patients were di- 
vided into a variety of diagnostic 
groups. For each patient in the respec- 
tive groups all of the Bellevue-Wechsler 
subtest scores were weighted by a con- 
stant amount; this weighting was effec- 
ted by subtracting from the standard 
score on the vocabulary subtest the 
standard scores on each of the other sub- 
tests. The published subtest profiles or 
scatter patterns were determined by 
finding the mean of each weighted sub- 
test for the patients comprising the 
diagnostic group in question. This 
weighting procedure does not change 
the rank order of the patient’s score on 
the other subtests, however. Thus, it is 
appropriate to determine the degree of 
similarity between the subtest profile 


1Between diagnostic groups, mean differences 
which are constant from subtest to subtest 
would be expected to have the same differen- 
the TO diagnostic value as mean difference in 
the 1.Q. 
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patterns of two patients by an employ- 
ment of the convenient rank order cor- 
relation coefficient, p. 

The data employed in the present 
study are taken from Rapaport’s pub- 
lished records [9]. Using his data in the 
present study has two advantages: the 
value of profile analysis is thereby test- 
ed under conditions favorable to Rapa- 
port’s claims; and the diagnostic groups 
Rapaport has employed were selected 
with considerable care and probably are 
a good sample of the diagnostic stereo- 
types in question. The first hypothesis 
tested in the course of the present in- 
vestigation is stated as follows: 


HYPOTHESIS I—All of Rapaport’s pa- 
tients who have the same diagnosis 
have a similar pattern of scores on 
the subtests of the Bellevue-Wechs- 
ler test of intelligence. 


This hypothesis was examined by se- 
lecting five patients at random from 
each of eleven of Rapaport’s diagnostic 
groups. Each patient’s eleven subtest 
scores were ranked. Within each diag- 
nostic group each of the five patients 
was correlated with every other one by 
the rank order method. Accordingly, 
for every diagnostic group there are ten 
correlations. The distribution of the 
correlations for each of the diagnostic 
groups is shown in Table I which also 
shows the combined distribution of cor- 
relations for the eleven diagnostic 
groups. It is important to note that all 
the correlations are from pairs of pa- 
tients who have the same diagnosis. The 
correlation coefficients may be regarded 
as coefficients of similarity between two 
patients’ subtest scatter patterns. Con- 
sidering that these correlations are 
based on patients having the same diag- 
nosis, there is a surprising degree of 
variability among them. The distribu- 
tion of correlations in Table I offers 
little support for Hypothesis I. In only a 
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few cases is the subtest similarity of 
pairs of patients with a common diag- 
nosis particularly marked ; in most cases 
the similarity is negligible; and for 
some pairs it is apparent that the sub- 
test scatter patterns are more dissimi- 
lar than they are similar. In evaluating 
Hypothesis I, it should be noted in 
Table I that members of one of the diag- 
nostic groups (over-ideational preschiz- 
ophrenia) appeared in the first sample 
of patients to be more consistently in- 
terrelated than the members of other 
diagnostic groups. Accordingly, a sec- 
ond sample was drawn at random 
but the correlations (shown in paren- 
thesis in Table I) do not indicate any 
special consistency among these over- 
ideational preschizophrenic patients. 
The precarious status of Hypothesis 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF RANK ORDER CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS (p) COMPUTED BETWEEN 
Patrs OF INDIVIDUALS WHO HAVE 
THE SAME DIAGNOSIS 


(All pairs were randomly drawn from Rapa- 
port’s published material [9]) 











Class intervals for correlation 
coefficients 








less -.25 00 .25 .50 
than to to to or 
Diagnostic Group -.25 .00 26 .60 more 
1. Acute Paranoid 
Schizophrenia ............ 3 1 1 4 1 
2. Severe Neurotic 
Depression .................. 3 5 2 
3. Chronic Unclassified 
Schizophrenia ............ 2 4 3 1 
4. Coracted 
Preschizophrenia ~...... 1 2 3 1 3 
5. Chronic Paranoid 
Schizophrenia .......... 1 4 3 2 
ee ee 1 4 2 3 
7. Acute Unclassified 
Schizophrenia _............ 2 2 3 3 
8. Over-Ideational 
Preschizophrenia ........ 1 7 2 
(Over Ideational 
Preschizophrenia ...... = (3) (3) (8) (1) 
2nd sample) 
9. Psychotic Depression 1 3 1 3 2 
10. Obsessive-Compulsive 
ORES esceccsstntintsstinee 2 2 4 2 
11. Paranoid Condition... 1 3 1 1 4 
All groups combined ........ 10 18 24 35 23 
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I does not necessarily mean that at- 
tempts to employ a subtest score profile 
as a means of distinguishing between 
patients are likely to be unprofitable. If 
it could be shown that pairs of patients 
who have different diagnoses are nega- 
tively correlated with each other, the 
modest positive trends shown in Table I 
could possibly represent a useful degree 
of subtest similarity among patients 
who have a common diagnosis. Accord- 


ingly, Hypothesis II was formulated and 
tested. 


HYPOTHESIS II—The rank order cor- 
relation coefficients between pairs 
of patients who have a common di- 
agnosis are higher than the coeffi- 
cients between pairs of patients 
who have different diagnoses. 


As a means of testing Hypothesis II, 
one patient from each of the eleven di- 
agnostic groups was selected at random 
and each one was correlated with every 
other one. Table II makes possible a 
comparison of the distribution of corre- 
lations based on pairs of patients who 
have the same diagnosis with the distri- 
bution of correlations between pairs of 
patients who have a different diagnosis. 
The difference between these two distri- 








TABLE II 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF RANK ORDER CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS 
esas Class intervals for correlation coefficients 
Jean 25 .00 -26 -50 
than to to to or 
~.25 00 25 .50 more Total 
Pairs of Ee em — i aad 
Patients 
with same 
Diagnosis 10(9) 18(17) 24(24) 35(87) 28(23) 110 
Pairs of 
Patients 
with 
Different 
Diagnosis 3(4) 8(9) 12412) 20(18) 12(12) 65 
Total 13 26 36 65 35 165 





. The parenthetical values indicate the frequencies soe 
dicted on the assumption that there is no difference be- 
tween the two groups. @ =< 1.5 P =— .90. 
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butions is seen to be extraordinarily 
small. As a matter of fact, differences 
as great as or greater that these occur 
90 per cent of the time by chance. For 
samples such as the present one, Hy- 
pothesis II does not appear to be a true 
hypothesis. 


TABLE III 
DISTRIBUTIONS OF RANK ORDER CORRELATIONS 
COEFFICIENTS 








Class intervals for correlation 
coefficients 
less -—25 .00 .25 .50 
than to to to or 
—.25 00 .25 .50 #$=‘more 





Pairs of 
well 
Adjusted 
Patrolmen 1 4 2 3 


Pairs of 
Patients 
With The 
Same 
Diagnosis 10 18 24 35 23 





Since patients with different diagnoses 
are intercorrelated to as high a degree 
as patients with the same diagnosis, it 
becomes appropriate to explore the con- 
ditions which may result in a distribu- 
tion of correlations similar to the one 
yielded by intercorrelating patients with 
the same diagnosis. It is possible that 
positive correlations are generally 
found between pairs of psychiatric pa- 
tients, whereas pairs of individuals who 
are not patients show no tendency to be 
positively intercorrelated. The intercor- 
relations between pairs of well adjusted 
patrolmen randomly selected from Rap- 
aport’s group offer no evidence in sup- 
port of this possibility, however. The 
tendency for pairs:of patrolmen to be 
positively intercorrelated is of about the 
same order as the tendency for pairs of 
patients having the same diagnosis to 
be positively intercorrelated, Table III. 
The tendency for normal patrolmen to 
be positively intercorrelated is probably 


due to slight imperfections in the stand- 
ardizations of the Bellevue - Wechsler 
Test. It has been commonly remarked 
and occasionally may be noted in pub- 
lished data [15] that subtest standard 
scores of any particular level do not all 
imply the same level of goodness among 
the subtest performances; certain of the 
subtests are relatively high from group 
to group, whereas others are relatively 
low. The present comparison with the 
normal patrol group suggests that the 
degree of similarity between pairs of 
patients who have the same diagnosis is 
negligible and conceivably the result of 
such minor constant effects as the slight 
alleged imperfections in the standardiza- 
tions of the Bellevue-Wechsler subtests. 

Rapaport suggests that the pattern 
of Bellevue-Wechsler subtests which he 
offers as a characteristic of each diag- 
nostic group is comparable with an 
ability syndrome. In discussing the anal- 
ogy, he further suggests that all the 
features of the characteristic ability 
pattern for a given diagnostic group are 
not invariably present, but as in other 
syndromes, most of the features are 
present so that the essential character- 
istics of a pattern may usually be rec- 
ognized. Since the pattern of subtest 
scores is not perfectly uniform between 
pairs of individuals who have a given 
diagnosis, only a portion of the subtests 
has the same rank between pairs of in- 
dividuals who have a common diagnosis. 
Accordingly, the following question be- 
comes relevant: Is the aforementioned 
third respect in which Bellevue-Wechs- 
ler subtests are employed as aids in di- 
agnosis superior to the less pretentious 
second respect? The second respect or- 
dinarily makes use of the fact that 
among certain pathological groups, one 
or two of the subtests will be particular- 
ly low whereas certain of the other sub- 
tests will be relatively high. According- 
ly, the question may be asked this way: 
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Will pairs of hypothetical patients who 
have two or three subtests with identic- 
cal ranks produce a distribution of cor- 
relations which are as high as those 
produced by pairs of Rapaport’s pa- 
tients who have a common diagnosis? 
If this question may be answered in the 
affirmative, the third respect in which 
Bellevue-Wechsler subtests are used as 
an aid in diagnosis, (i.e., Rapaport’s 
profile on scatter analyses) would ap- 
pear to be unjustified; i.e., not superior 
to the less pretentious second respect in 
which subtests are used as diagnostic 
aids. This question generates Hypothes- 
is ITI. 


HYPOTHESIS II]I—The rank order cor- 
relation coefficients produced by 
pairs of patients with a common di- 
agnosis will be higher than the co- 
efficients between pairs of hypo- 
thetical patients for whom two or 
three of the subtests have the same 
rank, 


The data necessary for testing this 
hypothesis may be found in Table IV. 
The first line in Table IV gives the dis- 
tribution of correlations computed be- 
tween pairs of hypothetical individuals. 
For each pair two of the subtests have 
an identical rank while the ranks of the 
other subtests are randomly distributed. 
The second line of Table IV also gives 
the distribution of correlations comput- 
ed between pairs of hypothetical indi- 
viduals. In this case for each pair three 
of the subtests have an identical rank 
while the ranks of the other subtests 
are assigned at random. The third 
line of Table IV is merely a com- 
bination, of the first and second line. 
This combined distribution given 
in the third line of Table IV is not signi- 
ficantly different from the distribution 
of correlations provided by Rapaport’s 
patients who have a common diagnosis 
(Table V). The fourth and fifth lines 
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TABLE IV 


DISTRIBUTIONS OF RANK ORDER CORRELATION 
COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN PAIRrs oF Hy- 


POTHETICAL PATIENTS 


~ Number of — 


Class intervals for correlation 
Number of ranks coefficients 
ranks randomly 
identical distributed -.25 .00 -26 .50 
for each for each to to to or 
pair pair .00 265 50 more Total 
2 9 1 4 3 2 10 
3 8 1 3 3 3 10 
(combi- (combi- 
nation of nation of 
2 and 3) 8 and 9) 2 7 6 5 20 
4 7 1 6 3 10 
5 6 | 6 3 10 
TABLE V 


A COMPARISON OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF RANK 
ORDER CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS BETWEEN 
Pams OF HYPOTHETICAL PATIENTS WHO 
HAVE THE SAME RANK ON Two OR THREE 
SUBTESTS WITH THD DISTRIBUTION OF COR- 
RELATION COEFFICIENT BETWEEN PAIRS OF 
PATIENTS WHO HAVB A COMMON DIAGNOSIS 


Correlations Correlations 
less than greater than 
25 25 Total 
Pairs of 
patients 
witha 
common 


Diagnosis §2(51) 


Pairs of 
Hypothetical 
patients with 

2or3 
identical 


subtest ranks 9(10) 11(10) 20 


Total 61 69 130 


The parenthetical values are the frequencies expected 
on the assumption of no difference between the groups. 


have been added to Table IV in order to 
give the reader an appreciation of the 
manner in which correlations between 
pairs of patients can reveal similarities 
in their scatter patterns. 

As a result of the comparison provid- 
ed by Table V, it is apparent that cor- 
relations as large as or larger than the 
correlations between pairs of Rapa- 
port’s patients with a common diagnos- 
is could be produced by pairs of patients 
whose test patterns are identical with 





| 
| 
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respect to two or three tests and in other 
respects bear no greater similarity to 
each other than chance alone would pro- 
vide. It is concluded, accordingly, that 
the Rapaport analysis of Bellevue- 
Wechsler subtest profiles or subtest 
scatter patterns is of no greater value 
as a psychometric supplement to diag- 
nosis than a mere inspection of the sub- 
tests for a few conspicuous instances 
of failure and relative success. 


The foregoing paragraphs have em- 
ployed statistical analyses as a means 
of indicating some important limita- 
tions in the use of intraindividual dif- 
ferences in Bellevue-Wechsler subtest 
standard scores as aids to psychiatric 
diagnoses. Relative to the limitations of 
these practices are certain additional 
broadly general considerations which 
may be presented in the present context. 

Early investigators such as Hull [4] 
have shown that great intraindividual 
differences in ability are prevalent in 
samples of presumably normal subjects. 
Later investigators [11, 12, 16, 18] have 
employed intraindividual differences as 
a means of studying the nature of hu- 
man ability. From such studies it could 
be inferred that marked or well pattern- 
ed intraindividual differences cannot be 
reasonably regarded as a dependable 
evidence of mental pathology or of de- 
terioration resulting from mental dis- 
ease. It appears, nevertheless, that many 
clinical psychologists tend to regard in- 
traindividual differences as something 
untoward and best explained as an evi- 
dence of pathology or deterioration. 
Because of the great range of in- 
traindividual differences in mental abili- 
ty commonly encountered in normal 
persons, the clinical examiner cannot 
safely assume that the patient’s pre-ill- 
ness level of performance was the same 
for all of the mental functions sampled 
by the test or by the test battery. The 
particular mental function which the 


examiner wishes to use as an aid to di- 
agnosis may have been initially relative- 
ly high or relatively low. Therefore, 
despite the fact that mental disease is 
often observed to have a detracting ef- 
fect on some mental test scores without 
affecting other mental test scores, intra- 
individual differences can be employed 
as an evidence for a particular diagnosis 
only when there is an almost complete 
loss of the function (test performance) 
which is allegedly susceptible to the 
disease in question. For patients who 
show an almost complete loss of one or 
more functions a diagnosis usually does 
not depend upon psychometric aids. It 
is ironic that a psychometric diagnostic 
aid is most needed in those instances 
where it is least reliable, i.e., where only 
a slight or moderate degree of deteriora- 
tion has occurred. 


CONCLUSIONS 


In order to test the following hypothe- 
ses, the data which Rapaport [9] em- 
ployed in determining his Bellevue- 
Wechsler subtest diagnostic profiles 
were again employed in the present 
study. 

Hypothesis I—All of Rapaport’s pa- 
tients who have the same diagnosis have 
a similar pattern of scores on the sub- 
tests of the Bellevue-Wechsler test of 
intelligence. 

Hypothesis II—The rank order cor- 
relation coefficients between pairs of 
patients who have a common diagnosis 
are higher than the coefficients between 
pairs of patients who have different 
diagnoses. 

Hypothesis II1I—The distribution of 
rank order correlation coefficients pro- 
duced by pairs of patients with a com- 
mon diagnosis will be higher than the 
coefficients between pairs of hypotheti- 
cal patients for whom two or three of 
the subtests have the same rank. 

No strong evidence was found in sup- 
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port of any of the hypotheses. It is con- 
cluded that among Rapaport’s diagnos- 
tic groups a profile or scatter pattern 
analysis of Bellevue-Wechsler subtests 
is of no greater value as a psychometric 
supplement to diagnosis than an inspec- 
tion of the subtests for a few conspicu- 


ous 


instances of failure and relative 


success. 


Received March 7, 1949. 
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THE RELATIVE RATES OF DECLINE OF WECHSLER- 
BELLEVUE “HOLD” AND “DON’T-HOLD” TESTS 


By WILSON L. HUNT 


BOSTON STATE HOSPITAL 


Val aoe has suggested a dif- 
ferential-test-sccre method of 
measuring mental deterioration which 
“makes use of the fact that some abili- 
ties decline relatively little during adult 
life and others to a considerable degree, 
and assumes that the difference between 
their rates of decline in any given indi- 
vidual expresses his relative degree of 
deterioration” [2, p. 63]. Certain of the 
subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue Test 
are to be used as “Hold” tests and 
others as “Don’t Hoid” tests on the basis 
of their relative rapidity of decline of 
scores with age and also on the basis of 
what he terms “functional similarity 
between the opposed or contrasted 
tests” [2, p. 64]. However, in practice, 
the use of this method sometimes re- 
sults in a negative loss or an indication 
of no loss in an obviously impaired or 
deteriorated patient. This could, of 
course, be due to the fact that some of 
the “Don’t Hold” tests have held up or 
that some of the “Hold” tests have not 
held up. The purpose of this paper is to 
explore some of the possible reasons for 
such results by examining Wechsler’s 
data on average or normal deterioration. 

The tests used as “Hold” tests are 
Information, Comprehension, Object 
Assembly, Picture Completion, and Vo- 
cabulary, and those considered as “Don’t 
Hold” tests are Digit Span, Arithmetic, 
Digit Symbol, Block Design, Similari- 
ties and Picture Arrangement. The de- 
terioration measure is obtained by com- 
paring the sum of scores of four tests 
in the “Hold” group with the sum of 


scores in the “Don’t Hold” group and 
obtaining either a ratio or a difference 
which may be expressed as an efficiency 
quotient or as a percentage of loss. 
Pathological deterioration would be in- 
dicated if there were a considerable 
loss [2, p. 66], that is, excluding the av- 
erage or normal loss due to the aging 
process. 


The use of this method necessitates 
the establishing of a base line or an age 
at which deterioration begins in the 
normal or average individual. That 
would be a period at which weighted 
subtest scores or the sum of weighted 
subtest scores on “Hold” and “Don’t 
Hold” tests would be equal or close to 
equality. The period 20-24 years is the 
level used by Wechsler. One should ex- 
pect then that the means of weighted 
subtest scores at this age level should 
not be significantly different from one 
another. If this were the case it would 
be possible then to determine whether 
the rates of decline of the subtest scores 
do differ with increasing age. 

Tables 39 and 40 of Wechsler’s book 
give the means and standard deviation 
of subtest scores for the different age 
groups and it is on these data that he 
bases his Tables 6 and 6A which show 
the expected or normal deterioration 
losses for the various age groups. Using 
a combination of Information, Compre- 
hension', Picture Completion, and Ob- 
ject Assembly as “Hold” tests with the 

1Mean weighted scores for the Vocabulary 


subtests are not included in the Tables in 
Wechsler’s manual. 
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oppesed combination of Digit Span, 
Arithmetic, Block Design and Digit 
Symbol as “Don’t Hold” tests and ap- 
plying Fisher’s test of significance, the 
critical ratios shown in Table I are ob- 
tained [1]. 


TABLE I 
CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
MEAN WEIGHTED Scores OF HOLD AND 
Don’t-HoLp Tests AT 20-24 YEARS* 


P. 
Inf. Comp. Comp. Obj. Ass. 
D.Span 1.11 37 65 83 
Arith. 2.61 83 1.80 1.88 
B. Des. 1.15 2.70 1.66 1.20 
D. Sym. 1.25 2.69 1.43 1.00 
Computed by using intertest correlations for ages 


20-34 in Table 41 in Wechsler [2]. 


There are three cases in which there 
are significant differences between the 
subtest means, that is, significant at the 
1 per cent level (¢ greater than 2.6). 
Information is significantly higher than 
Arithmetic and Digit Span and Block 
Design higher than Comprehension. 
This should be kept in mind when con- 
sidering whether these tests do or do 
not decline relative to one another. A 
difference between the sum of means of 
“Hold” and “Don’t Hold” tests could be 
expected even at this age level. How- 
ever, this need not be a hindrance if only 
the fact is considered in measuring de- 
terioration. 

As well as noting whether the scores 
are actually equal-at the age level at 
which one assumes that there is no de- 
terioration, there should also be notice- 
able or, in other words, significant dif- 
ferences between “Don’t Hold” subtest 
scores at this nondeteriorated age and 
at some later age level, if one is to as- 
sume that deterioration has taken place. 
There should not be equally great differ- 
ences, or significant differences between 
subtest scores of the “Hold” tests at 
these same age levels if we are to as- 
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sume that they do not decline with age. 
Table II gives ¢ ratios for the differen- 
ces between the means for each of the 
eight subtests compared at ages 20-24 
years and 55-59 years. 


TABLE II 
CRITICAL RATIOS OF THD DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
MEAN WEIGHTED SuBTest Scores aT AGES 
20-24 YEARS AND 55-59 YEARS 


Test t 

Inf. 1.29 
Comp. 2.22 
Arith. 3.87 
Obj. Ass. 3.90 
D. Span 4.26 
P.Comp. 4.53 
B. Des. 6.25 
D. Sym. 8.89 


Relative to the other tests, only In- 
formation and Comprehension can be 
said to hold up with age. In the case of 
the other six tests, the differences are 
statistically significant, and they appar- 
ently do not hold up with age. The 
“Hold” tests Object Assembly and Pic- 
ture Completion, for example, apparent- 
ly do not hold up as well as Arithmetic, 
one of the “Don’t Hold” tests. Picture 
Completion does not hold up as well as 
Digit Span, another reversal of what 
might be expected according to Wechs- 
ler’s hypothesis. 

One would expect also to find signifi- 
cant differences between “Hold” and 
“Don’t Hold” tests at the 55-59 year 
level. Table III gives t-ratios for this 
age level. Here, all the “Don’t Hold” 
tests differ significantly from Infor- 
mation and this would be expected 
from the data in Tables I and II. Also, 
one would expect on the same basis that 
some of the so-called “Hold” tests would 
also differ significantly from Informa- 
tion. One of the “Don’t Hold” tests, 
Digit Span, does not differ significantly 
from Comprehension, the remainder do. 
It should also be remembered that Block 
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Design and Digit Symbol which are sig- 
nificantly different from Comprehension 
at this age level, also showed differences 
but in the opposite direction in Table I. 
With respect to Digit Symbol, Object 
Assembly does seem to hold up well, but 
not so well with respect to the other 
“Don’t Hold” tests. Both Block Design 
and Digit Symbol: do show decline with 
respect to Object Assembly. However, 
the differences between some of the 


TABLE III 
CRITICAL RATIOS OF THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
MEAN WEIGHTED SCORES OF HOLD AND 
Don’t Hoip Tests AT 55-59 YEARS* 











2 
Inf. Comp. Comp. Obj. Ass. 
D.Span 3.13 2.41 15 86 
Arith. 4.19 3.11 1.81 1.66 
B. Des. 5.00 3.96 1.23 2.68 
D. Sym. 6.55 6.17 2.63 3.95 





*Computed by using:.intertest correlations for ages 
85-49 in Table 42 of Wechsler [2]. 
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“Hold” and “Don’t Hold” tests do not 
seem much greater at this age level than 
at the lower age level. 

At this point it would seem that 
only Information and Comprehension 
(among this group of eight tests) ought 
to be considered as “Hold” tests and, 
therefore, as reliable estimates of a pre- 
vious functioning level. Block Design 
and Digit Symbol seem to be the only 
“Don’t Hold” tests which would show 
gradual and consistent age decline with 
respect to Information and Comprehen- 
sion. Also, it would seem that the use of 
Object Assembly and Picture Comple- 
tion as “Hold” tests when opposed to 
Digit Span and Arithmetic could gener- 
ally result in an arithmetical cancelling 
out of differences. For example, at the 
age level 55-59 years the sum of Wechs- 
ler’s four “Hold” subtest means is 33.8 
weighted score points and the four 
“Don’t Hold” means is 27.0 points or a 


TABLE IV 
DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SUMS OF MEANS AT VARYING AGE LEVELS FOR 
COMBINATIONS OF HOLD AND DON’t HoLp TESTs* 








20-24 25-29 


30-84 35-39 40-44 


45-49 5054 55-59 





A 
Inf., Comp., 
P. Comp. and 
Obj. Ass. - 
D. Span, Arith. 
B. Des., and 
D. Sym. 


B 
Inf. and Comp. - 
B. Des. and 
D. Sym. 

Cc 


Obj. Ass. and 
P. Comp. — 
Arith. and 

D. Span 


D 
Percentages 
of loss for 
combination B 


1.7 


11 


-5 5 3 





1.3 3.5 3.9 4.9 6.8 


1.4 3.5 3.9 4.3 5.7 


1.1 


7 17 21 23 31 





*Computed from data from Tables 39 and 40 in Wechsler [2]. 
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difference of 6.8 points representing the 
loss presumably due to the aging pro- 
cess. Of this 6.8 points, 5.7 are due to 
the difference between the sum of means 
of Information plus Comprehension op- 
posed to Digit Symbol plus Block De- 
sign. The remaining 1.1 points are due 
to the difference between the sum of 
means of Picture Completion and Ob- 
ject Assembly contrasted with Digit 
Span and Arithmetic. Table IV shows 
the gradual increases in differences be- 
tween “Hold” and “Don’t Hold” tests 
using Wechsler’s arrangement of tests. 
This may be compared with the combi- 
nation of Block Design and Digit Sym- 
bol as “Don’t Hold” tests opposed to In- 
formation and Comprehension as 
“Hold” tests and the other combination 
of Picture Completion and Object As- 
sembly opposed to Digit Span and Arith- 
metic. 

It appears that a better measure of 
average or normal deterioration with 
age would be the difference between the 
sum of Information and Comprehension 
subtest scores contrasted with the sum 
of scores of Digit Symbol plus Block De- 
sign. Table IV also gives the expected 
percentages of loss for the various age 
groups using this combination of tests 
and the method described by Wechsler 
for determining the percentage of loss 
(Hold minus Don’t Hold divided by 
Hold). 

Wechsler has suggested that the me- 
thod of measuring deterioration which 
he has described would be especially 
useful in determining mental deteriora- 
tion in organic brain cases and in schizo- 
phrenics as well [2, p. 67]. This seems 
to imply that the deterioration found in 
organic brain cases and schizophrenia is 
the same as or continuous with the de- 
terioration due to age in normals. If 
this were so, then the combination pro- 
posed in this paper would probably also 
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be a better measure of deterioration in 
organics and schizophrenics. However, 
this remains to be tested. As for the 
statement of the necessity for “function- 
al similarity” between opposed or con- 
trasted tests, there is no evidence. It 
would seem far more likely abilities 
which decline at different rates would 
be dissimilar and that the greater the 
similarity of function the more similar 
the rates of decline. This also seems to 
be born out by the data, and leads one to 
the conclusion that there is no justifica- 
tion for the inclusion of other than the 
tests that do actually hold up as “Hold” 
tests and the tests that do show an actu- 
al decline with respect to these as “Don’t 
Hold” tests. 


SUMMARY 


Inconsistencies which appear in the 
clinical use of the Wechsler differential- 
test-score method of measuring deteri- 
oration have led to an examination of 
Wechsler’s data on normals. It has been 
found that only two of the “Hold” tests, 
Information and Comprehension, do 
seem to hold up well with increasing age. 
All the other tests considered do not hold 
up well with age. It is suggested that 
the combination of Information plus 
Comprehension be contrasted with Block 
Design and Digit Symbol for a better 
measure of normal deterioration. Fur- 
ther, if pathological deterioration is 
similar to deterioration in normals, this 
same combination should be useful di- 
agnostically. 
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SUBTEST VARIATION ON THE WECHSLER-BELLEVUE 
FOR TWO INSTITUTIONALIZED BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEM GROUPS 


By WILLIAM D. ALTUS Anp JERRY H. CLARK 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
SANTA BARBARA COLLEGE 


WO institutionalized behavior prob- 

lem groups, one Army and one ci- 
vilian, were administered the Wechsler- 
Bellevue Intelligence Scales. These two 
populations were similar in that they 
had committed infractions of accepted 
laws and had been incarcerated for 
those infractions. In order to describe 
further these two groups, the following 
information is given: (1) The Army 
group consisted of general prisoners 
confined at an Army Disciplinary Bar- 
racks. A General Court-Martial is pre- 
scribed for the more serious offenses 
committed by a soldier; the majority of 
those adjudicated guilty by such a court 
are remanded to an Army Disciplinary 
Barracks. These Army general prison- 
ers were all male, ranging from age 20 
upward. The group considered in this 
study had IQ’s of 80 or less; the full- 
scale Wechsler-Bellevue, with the ex- 
ception of the Vocabulary subtest, was 
administered in order to determine pos- 
sible amentia. (2) The civilian group 
consisted of a number of boys (ages 14- 
18) institutionalized at Los Prietos 
Camp for juvenile delinquents near San- 
ta Barbara, California. Their IQ’s on 
the total Wechsler, including the Vocab- 
ulary subtest, ranged from 66 to 135. 
The median IQ for the verbal section 
was 82, for the performance, 98, and for 
the full scale, 89. In terms of what is 
known about the differentiating verbal- 
performance scores usually found with 


juvenile delinquents (or, if one prefers 
the term, “adolescent psychopath”), in- 
telligence test results indicate that this 
was roughly a “normal” group of juven- 
ile delinquents. 


TABLE I 

MEAN SCORES ON THE WECHSLER-BELLEVUE 

SUBTESTS FOR Two TYPES OF 
INSTITUTIONALIZED GROUPS 











Army Juvenile Group 

Subtest Group Mexican White 
Information 4.65 6.61 7.64 
Comprehension 4.75 6.48 7.91 
Digit Span 4.88 6.19 8.09 
Similarities 5.33 7.13 7.95 
Arithmetic 2.98 5.32 6.18 
Vocabulary 5.35 7.45 
Picture 

Completion 5.81 9.42 10.86 
Block Design 6.00 10.23 9.45 
Object 

Assembly 7.32 11.90 11.95 
Picture 

Arrangement 5.54 9.52 10.02 
Digit Symbol 5.27 8.29 8.23 

N 84 31 22 





With the two groups properly identi- 
fied, an examination may now be made 
of the patterning of scores on the sub- 
tests of the Wechsler-Bellevue. In Table 
I the mean scores on the subtests are 
presented, with the juvenile delinquent 
scores being divided into Mexican and 
White groups. One of the most evident 
characteristics of the patterning is the 
depressed verbal intelligence of the Ar- 
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my group. Furthermore, the Arithme- 
tic subtest mean score is strikingly low. 
As a matter of fact, this mean score on 
Arithmetic is significantly lower than 
that found by the senior author [1] in 
Special Training Center illiterates with 
comparable mental status. The illiter- 
ates, it should be noted, have a relatively 
higher Arithmetic score but a lower 
Comprehension score. This fact might 
be useful in identifying the psychopath 
if he is being compared with an individ- 
ual who is suffering merely from lack 
of intelligence. 

The sharp break between verbal and 
performance scores is in line with the 
subtest patterning described by Wechs- 
ler, who stated in this connection: 


The most outstanding single feature of the 
adolescent psychopath’s test pattern is his sys- 
tematic high performance score as compared 
with his verbal test score. Occasional excep- 
tions occur but these generally reflect some 
special ability or disability. [8, p. 155] 


As is shown in Table I, this trend is re- 
flected in the IQ’s of both groups. For 
example, 28 of 31 Mexicans in the juven- 


ile group had higher performance 
scores ; all 22 of the white juveniles had 
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higher performance scores. 

The extent of these subtest variations 
is better understood by reference to 
Table II, which is concerned with the 
mean percentage deviations and the 
standard error of those deviations for 
these two types of institutionalized 
groups. (The same data are presented 
graphically in Figure 1.) Before exam- 
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Fic. 1. Mean percentage deviation on the 
Wechsler-Bellevue subtests for two types of 
institutionalized groups. 


TABLE II 
MEAN PERCENTAGE DEVIATION AND S.E. oF THAT DEVIATION ON THE 
WECHSLER-BELLEVUE SUBTESTS FOR TWO TYPES OF 





Army Group 

Subtest Mean Sigma 
Information.................. — 9.80 32.40 
Comprehension............. —15.80 35.80 
Digit Span..................... — 7.20 32.40 
Similarities.................. + 3.60 41.60 
Arithmetic..................... —44.60 34.60 
Vocabulary.................... 

Picture Completion...... +10.80 41.40 
Block Design................. +11.40 36.60 
Object Assembly........... + 32.20 35.20 
Picture Arrangement.. + 3.60 39.80 
Digit Symbol................. — 0.24 32.40 

hE TIE oA 84 


INSTITUTIONALIZED GROUPS 


Juvenile Group 


Mexican White 
Mean Sigma Mean Sigma 
—23.87 24.60 —21.82 19.00 
—20.65 25.20 —10.91 29.60 
—22.58 31.60 — 6.36 28.00 
—12.90 25.60 —14.55 36.20 
—23.23 28.80 —34.55 33.60 
—33.55 24.00 —18.18 23.60 
+-17.42 88.40 +21.82 21.60 
+ 28.39 26.80 + 3.64 25.20 
+50.97 39.00 + 44.55 35.20 
+23.87 38.40 +13.64 31.60 
+ 17.74 18.80 —10.00 16.80 


31 22 
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ining these percentages, it might be 
well to refer again to that section of the 
Wechsler manual which deals with sub- 
test patterning. For all practical pur- 
poses, Wechsler’s statement regarding 
what constitutes a significantly varying 
score can be interpreted to mean that a 
deviation of one-fourth from the average 
subtest score (that is, a deviation of 25 
per cent or more) is to be considered 
significant. In applying this general 
rule, he states: 


. . . For total scores on the full scale lying 
within the limits 80 to 110, a difference of more 
than two points from the mean subtest score 
is significant. .... 


For subjects having total scores beyond the 
limits 80-110, the deviation of the individual’s 
subtests from their mean, defining a signifi- 
cant difference may be roughly obtained by di- 
viding the mean subtest score by 4. [3, p. 149] 


Large subtest deviations are noted in the 
Army disciplinary barracks group. Can 
it be assumed that these deviations can 
be accounted for in terms of the paucity 
of intellectual ability? That is, can it be 
assumed that these deviations are of 
such significance or of such degree be- 
cause this is a group of individuals 
scoring an IQ of 80 or less? It might 
be said parenthetically that this 
order of intelligence is generally clas- 
sified as borderline defective intelli- 
gence. However, if one examines the 
thesis that these large deviations in the 
IQ-80-or-less group can be explained in 
terms of near feeblemindedness, one 
notes that the white juveniles also have 
a similar subtest patterning. For ex- 
ample, on the Arithmetic subtest it is 
noted that the mean percentage devia- 
tion for the Army group is —44.60. For 
the white juvenile group, by compari- 
son, the percentage deviation is —34.55. 
The similarity of the degree of devia- 
tion also holds true for the Object As- 
sembly subtest. If one refers to the mean 
percentage deviation for Arithmetic for 


the Mexican juvenile group it is found 
that the deviation is not as great as 
either that of the Army or the white 
juvenile group. In all likelihood, this fact 
and the wider break between perform- 
ance and the verbal subtest scores may 
be attributed to the extreme verbal 
handicap of the Mexican group (especi- 
ally on Vocabulary). Altus [2] found 
that in terms of mean scores, in com- 
parison with white norms, the bilingual 
(the Mexican group speaking both Eng- 
lish and Spanish, generally mastering 
neither) is too heavily penalized on vo- 
cabulary—much more so than on other 
types of test material. 

An examination of Table II (or of 
Figure 1) reveals that for the Army 
group all verbal mean deviations are 
negative except for Similarities; how- 
ever, this subtest score is only slightly 
positive, revealing a mean percentage 
deviation of +3.60. Referring again to 
the Arithmetic mean, it is found that 
for the Army group the mean percent- 
age deviation on the Arithmetic subtest 
is —44.60, with a standard error of 34.60. 
For the juvenile group, the Information 
and Arithmetic mean percentage devia- 
tions when compared with their stand- 
ard errors indicate that fewer than 16 
per cent reached or exceeded their aver- 
age subtest scores on these two tests. 
This is a significant finding in terms of 
subtest deviation or patterning. 

On the performance subtests, the Ob- 
ject Assembly test is the one which is 
most significantly deviated. For the 
Army group, this deviation is +32.30; 
for the Mexican juvenile group the de- 
viation is +50.97, and for the white 
juvenile group, +44.55. For the Digit 
Symbol subtest there appears to be no 
trend, as is noted in the fact that there 
is a slightly positive deviation for the 
Mexican group, a negative deviation 
for the white juvenile group, and prac- 
tically a negligible deviation for the 
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Army group. It is further noted that 
the mean percentage figures for all 
groups presented in Table II confirm 
that another of Wechsler’s signs indica- 
tive of psychopathy holds in this group: 
that is, the sum of Picture Arrangement 
plus Object Assembly is greater than 
the sum of Picture Completion plus 
Blocks. Finally, for all groups the means 
on all performance subtests with the ex- 
ception of Digit Symbol reveal a plus 
deviation. 

To summarize the main findings: (1) 
The most noticeable deviation in Table 
I is the negative weighting for the 
Arithmetic subtest, especially for the 
Army group and the white juvenile de- 
linquent group. The Arithmetic subtest 
shows the highest negative mean per- 
centage deviation of all the subtests. (2) 
For all groups, the Object Assembly 
test has the highest mean and also the 
highest positive mean percentage devia- 
tion. (3) Although the finding that the 
verbal subtests are greatly lower in 
comparison to performance subtests is 
in the expected direction, the deviations 
are of greater degree than might have 
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been anticipated. (4) The sum of Pic- 
ture Arrangement plus Object Assembly 
is greater than the sum of Picture Com- 
pletion plus Blocks. Finally, it must be 
emphasized that the subtest patterning 
for all three groups is remarkably simi- 
lar in spite of the fact that they are lin- 
guistically different, that their age 
ranges are exceedingly variable, and al- 
so in spite of the fact that they repre- 
sent fairly distinct groupings. It is be- 
lieved that the significant findings out- 
lined above in a large measure corrobor- 
ate the statements of Wechsler in de- 
scribing the subtest patterning obtained 
from adolescent psychopaths. 


Received January 11, 1949. 
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THE RECORD AND A SENTENCE COMPLETION TEST 


By MORRIS I. STEIN 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


MANDA R. ROHDE [4] recently 
attempted to set the record 
straight for various sentence completion 
tests which have been published to date. 
In the course of her presentation, how- 
ever, she made several statements re- 
garding an article published by this 
writer on a sentence completion test [5] 
which may be misleading. It is the pur- 
pose of this communication to correct 
any erroneous impressions which may 
have resulted as a consequence of Miss 
Rohde’s article. 
The major section of Miss Rohde’s 
article which is misleading reads as 
follows: 


Morris I. Stein recently published a report 
of a study utilizing a sentence completions test 
which he claimed to be an adaptation of the 
version prepared for the Office of Strategic 
Services Assessment Program... . 

A study of Stein’s adaptation reveals that the 
test consists of quotations from the source he 
gave, filled in with numerous items from the 
Rohde-Hildreth test substituted for sentence 
beginnings which had been used during the 
war, but now are no longer suitable [6, p. 191]. 


The test published by the writer was 
the one used in the OSS Assessment 
Program from about the middle of 1945 
to the end of the program. With the ex- 
ception of one item which was altered to 
meet the needs of the patients who came 
to the clinic, this test was adopted for 
use in the Mental Hygiene Clinic in 
which the writer was employed. 

The reference of the phrase, “source 
he gave” in Miss Rohde’s statement is 
unclear. At the time this writer publish- 
ed his article the sentences he presented 


did not appear in any other published 
article. A personal interview with Miss 
Rohde during December 1948 helped 
clear up some of this confusion. Miss 
tohde told the writer that during the 
war Dr. Fiske had sent her a copy of a 
sentence completion test in use in the 
OSS at that particular time. When she 
prepared her recent article, Miss Rohde 
accepted this as the OSS version of the 
sentence completion test. She did not 
know that this writer, while he was a 
member of the OSS Assessment Staff, 
had made further revisions in the test. 


This writer wishes to state that none 
of the items appearing in his publication 
were obtained by “filling in” or borrow- 
ing items which were known to be part 
of the Rohde-Hildreth test. At the time 
this writer was constructing incomplete 
sentences he worked with a form of the 
test then in use in the OSS—this was not 
the Rohde-Hildreth form. He did know 
that the history of the technique of 
sentence completions for psychological 
investigations went back as far as Eb- 
binghaus, and that Murray, Fiske, and 
others on the OSS Assessment Staff had 
revised the forms used in the OSS sever- 
al times. He also knew that other forms 
of sentence completion tests were being 
prepared for publication and therefore 
his article was entitled “The Use of A 
Sentence Completion Test for the Diag- 
nosis of Personality”. Furthermore it 
might also be added that the article, pre- 
pared by this writer for the Journal of 
Clinical Psychology at the request of Dr. 
James G. Millier, then Chief Psycholo- 
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gist of the Veterans Administration in 
Washington, had as its primary objec- 
tive to describe a technique used in a 
Veterans Administration Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic. It did not, because of the 
limitations of time, space, and the re- 
quirements of the symposium of which 
the article was a part, attempt to pre- 
sent a complete history of the technique. 
Consequently the literature was not 
searched for source data and the writer 
did not know of the existence of a 
Rohde-Hildreth Test. 

Only after the writer had completed 
his paper for publication did he learn 
that Miss Rohde had sent a copy of her 
test to Dr. Murray before the OSS As- 
sessment Program began. The test then 
passed through many hands and its his- 
tory was obscured. Miss Rohde’s associa- 
tion with the test was not common 
knowledge among Assessment personnel 
at the time the test was being revised. 
(Recently the writer and Dr. Fiske com- 
pared the first form of the sentence com- 
pletion test used in the OSS with Miss 
Rohde’s test. This comparison indicated 
that two items are exactly alike in both 
tests and that several others in the OSS 
form are sufficiently similar to items in 
Miss Rohde’s test to suggest that the 
latter was the original source). Having 
learned of Miss Rohde’s association with 
the test, the writer in presenting a paper 
before the 1947 meetings of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association in which 
he was concerned with the history of the 
test, said, “Interest in the use of such a 
test (sentence completion test) was first 
stimulated by Rohde’s work. After sever- 
al revisions of her test by Murray and 
Fiske the present form of the test was 
developed (by the writer) and published 
in January of this year (1947) [6,p.1].” 
The writer never had any intention of 
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depriving Miss Rohde of the recognition 
she deserves, for her contribution, as 
she implies in her article. The writer 
personally feels that Miss Rohde, by 
publishing the Rohde-Hildreth test and 
by stimulating others to work with in- 
complete sentences for personality diag- 
nosis, has made a significant contribu- 
tion to the field. He is certain that those 
who are concerned with the technique 
are happy that she has set the record in 
order. Unfortunately because of the fac- 
tors discussed above he was unable to 
do so from the start. 


Received July 1, 1949. 
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consult. 


or 


“Tn view of the amount of work which had 
been done by the writer in selection of the test 
items, it was heartening to discover that so 
many of the sentence beginnings had survived 
the rigorous elimination processes to which 
they were subjected by the persons who found 
them useful for the purposes of their tests. 
The lack of recognition of the source from 
which they had drawn their items was not so 
heartening [4, p. 192].” 
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Books 


JONES, HAROLD WELLINGTON, HOERR, NORMAND 
L., AND OsoL, ARTHUR (Eds.) Blakiston’s 
new Gould medical dictionary. Philadelphia: 
Blakiston, 1949. Pp. 1294. Textbook edition, 
$8.50. 


With our increasingly close relationships to 
the field of medicine, a good medical dictionary 
has become an indispensible tool of the clinical 
psychologist. The present work, announced as 
the first completely new unabridged medical 
dictionary in thirty-eight years, seems eminent- 
ly suitable for psychologists’ use. The reviewer 
gave it a brief practical test by skimming sev- 
eral issues of the American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, looking up every medical term that 
might prove unfamiliar to psychologists. Not 
once was he disappointed; the needed definitions 
were not only present but were clear and un- 
circular. Psychological terms do not fare quite 
so well, perhaps because of the absence of a 
psychologist among the staff of eighty contrib- 
utors, but a number of psychological tests are 
described briefly and correctly. The minor 
psychological shortcomings do not impair the 
usefulness of the dictionary for psychologists, 
however, as they will consult it primarily for 
the medical terms. The lexographic features 
are excellent. No unnecessary words are wasted 
in definitions, making for compactness and 
convenience. A new system of indicating pro- 
nunciation by phonetic respelling is quickly 
grasped, and requires no reference to keys. 
There are numerous brief biographical entries, 
useful tables of arteries, bones, muscles, nerves 
and the like, and an atlas of 252 illustrations 
of which 129 are in color. The dictionary can 
be recommended to psychologists as a rich and 
sound reference source—and at an amazingly 
low price. 


Nore: Some reviews in this issue were pre- 
ared by the Associate Editors, who may be 
identified by their initials. Unsigned reviews 
are by the Editor.—L. F. S. 


MACHOVER, KAREN (Chm. of Editorial Com.) 
Case reports in clinical psychology. Vol. I, 
No. 1, August 1949. Pp. 60. $1.00. Brooklyn 
3, N. Y.: Department of Psychology, Kings 
County Hospital. 


The psychological staff of the Kings County 
Hospital has issued the first number of a pro- 
posed series of case reports in clinical psy- 
chology. The 60 mimeographed pages include 
six competently reported case studies, from a 
maladjusted five-year-old girl, to the man whose 
mother walled him off from the world. Auxili- 
ary publications of this type are increasingly 
needed as means of communication among 
clinical psychologists. 


MEAD, MARGARET Male and female. New York: 
Morrow, 1949. Pp. xii+477. $5.00. 


The interaction of the biological factors of 
the form and function of the body, and of the 
social factors of institutionalized learning, is 
in no instance better illustrated than in the de- 
velopment of the self-concepts of maleness and 
femaleness. Drawing from seven South Sea 
societies and from our own, Mead traces the 
essential similarities and the considerable dif- 
ferences that characterize the development of 
norma! sex roles in cultures. Her descriptions of 
South Pacific societies have the objectivity of 
competent anthropological study. The discus- 
sion of sex in the current American scene 
is more tinted with value judgments but is 
full of keen observation and stimulating in- 
sight. The book is especially significant to psy- 
chologists because of its skillful blending of 
two key ideas: the place of sex in development, 
and that of the self-concept in personality and 
individual adjustment. 


RAMBERT, MADELEINE L. Children in conflict. 
New York: International Universities Press, 
1949. Pp. x + 214. $3.25. 


An account of the rationale and techniques 
of child psychoanalysis, based on the author’s 
twelve years of practice in Switzerland. In the- 
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ory, the author blends analytic concepts with 
contributions from Piaget’s studies of chil- 
dren’s thinking. In method and aims, her prac- 
tice seems to have much in common with other 
approaches to play therapy, . . .“The child 
feels he is loved and can, in return, love 
others.” There is a chapter on the difficult 
problem of the treatment of children of more 
than ten years of age, with a rather full case 
summary of a thirteen-year-old girl. Other 
chapters of special interest include those on 
transference, dreams, and the use of drawings, 
in child analysis. 


Rees, J. R. (Ed.) Modern practice in psycho- 
logical medicine—1949. New York: Paul B. 
Hoeber, 1949. Pp. xii + 488. $10.00. 


Intended not for specialists but for the gen- 
eral medical student and practitioner, this 
British textbook represents a trend toward 
recognizing psychiatry as a component of gen- 
eral practice coordinate with internal medicine 
and surgery. A symposium by twenty-nine col- 
laborators, the volume’s plan is comprehensive 
but unremarkable, with chapters on basic psy- 
chological topics, the principal syndromes, 
treatments, and medico-legal questions. Many 
of the applied chapters are lively and thorough- 
ly contemporary. Some theoretical chapters, 
alas, are less deserving of the adjective “mod- 
ern,” in their dependence on McDougall’s in- 
stincts and Jung’s types. 


ROTHNEY, JOHN W. M. AND ROENS, BERT Cown- 
seling the individual student. New York: 
William Sloane Associates, 1949. Pp. viii + 
364. $3.00. 


This volume deals with what the authors 
consider the first step in counseling—the study 
of the individual student. They recognize that 
professional work in the field requires exten- 
sive training, understanding of behavior dy- 
namics, and psychological techniques. They 
further realize the inadequacies of present day 
tools to produce this broader understanding. 
They do not ignore the fact that there are 
teachers who have the responsibility of coun- 
seling and there are students who look to them 
for assistance with their problems. The book 
attempts to meet this dilemma by a critical yet 
practical use of accessible information about 
counselees. Approximately half of the text con- 
sists of cases, blanks, records, interviews, and 
examples of specific data on counselees. Atti- 
tudes about the use of these data are present- 
ed, and it is clear that counseling is not a 
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simple process or a mechanical use of availabie 
techniques. For many untrained persons the 
text will raise, as it should, more problems 
than it solves, and possibly show their need 
for further knowledge. For other better quali- 
fied persons it will furnish attitudes and the 
simpler elastic procedures for the collection, 
collation, and evaluation of facts and tentative 
ideas about their students. It is not a volume 
on psychological first aid or a collection of 
simple do’s and don’ts. Some will feel that the 
authors could have gone even farther in em- 
phasizing the scope of the task of understand- 
ing human individuals particularly the deeper 
psychodynamic trends. — F. McK. 


SARGENT, S. STANFELD AND SMITH, MARIAN W. 
(Eds.) Culture and personality. Proceedings 
of an interdisciplinary conference held un- 
der the auspices of the Viking Fund. New 
York: Viking Fund, 17 E. 71st St., 1949. Pp. 
vi+219. 


Leaders in anthropology, psychiatry and so- 
cial psychology presented these twelve papers 
at a conference in 1947, which are now made 
available in print. They show clearly the pres- 
ent and potential contributions of each disci- 
pline to the others, and also the difficulties of 
communication between the sciences especially 
in conceptualization and quantification. The 
symposium is thought-provoking, and well 
worth reading by all who are interested in per- 
sonality. 


STONE, CALVIN P. (Ed.) Case histories in ab- 
normal psychology. Stanford, Calif.: Stan- 
ford Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. v+106. $1.75. 


A series of 85 brief case descriptions, ab- 
stracted from books and articles, and arranged 
for use by students in the course in abnormal 
psychology. In the main, the case illustrations 
follow the older tradition of synoptic summar- 
ies of histories and symptoms. While the brief 
citations do not reveal the dynamics of mental 
disorder as fully as do longer studies with ver- 
batim material, they serve a useful purpose in 
the orientation of the beginning student. 


WARNER, W. LLOYD, MEEKER, MARCHIA, AND 
EELLS, KENNETH Social class in America. 
Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1949. 
Pp. xiii-+274. $4.25. 


This book is much more accurately described 
by its subtitle “A Manual of Procedure for the 
Measurement of Social Status.” Thirteen of 
the fifteen chapters are devoted primarily to 
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the descriptions of methods of determining the 
social class structure of a community and eval- 
uating the social class status of individuals 
within that community. However, these meth- 
odological discussions are sufficiently illustrat- 
ed by data and observations from actual field 
studies to be both interesting and informative 
to the general reader. Two methods of meas- 
uring social class are proposed. The first cal- 
led Evaluated Participation (E.P.) requires a 
field study and interviews with a fairly large 
number of individuals selected to represent all 
social classes within the community. From the 
information thus elicited and cross checked, 
the investigator first infers the class structure 
of the community and then assigns individuals 
to the social class with which his participation 
identifies him. The second method called Index 
of Status Characteristics (I.S.C.) is a proced- 
ure for estimating directly the social class of 
an individual by weighting four relatively 
easily ascertained facts: occupation, source of 
income, house type and dwelling area. The cor- 
relation between these two indices, for the 
sample on which the weights were derived is 
.97. This book will be of interest to all psycholo- 
gists, not so much for its methodology—but 
for its emphasis on the probable significance 
of social class variables for many psychological 
problems. —E. L. K. 


WEITZMAN, ELLIS AND MCNAMARA, WALTER J. 
Constructing classroom examinations. Chi- 
cago: Science Research Associates, 1949. Pp. 
xiii+153. $3.00. 


A practical guide to the construction and 
use of teacher-made tests, with applications 
mainly to the high school and college levels. 
The handbook includes an elementary descrip- 
tion of item analysis, and a minimum of the 
statistics essential for test interpretation. 


WILLIAMSON, E. G. (Chm.) Committee on Stu- 
dent Personnel Work. The student personnel 
point of view. Washington: American Coun- 
cil on Education, 1949. (A.C.E. Studies, Ser. 
VI, No. 13) Pp. v+20. 25¢. 


The American Council on Education’s care- 
fully revised statement on student personnel 
work shows the impact of modern psychologic- 
al counseling upon college personnel programs, 
but also reveals the scope of the personnel con- 
cept and the contributions of other professions 


to it. 


Counselor preparation. Joint Committee of the 


National Vocational Guidance Association 
and other societies. New York: National Vo- 
cational Guidance Assn., 82 Beaver St., 1949. 
Pp. viii+37. 50¢. 


Representatives of eight organizations and 
agencies, including delegates of the Division of 
Counseling and Guidance of the A. P. A., pre- 
pared this report on the training, duties, quali- 
fications and certification of counselors. It re- 
veals the counselor as basically a psychologist, 
qualified in the understanding of persons and 
in certain techniques used in guidance. The re- 
port should be read by all who are interested 
in intraprofessional relations in psychology, 
and in the training of applied psychologists. 


The Harvard list of books in psychology. Com- 
piled and annotated by the psychologists in 
Harvard University. Cambridge, Mass.: 
Harvard Univ. Press, 1949. Pp. viii+77. 
$1.00. 


An annotated list of 612 books by and for 
psychologists, classified into 31 subject-matter 
categories. The scope of the list makes it serv- 
iceable to graduate as well as undergraduate 
students, and the often sharp annotations give 
real help in the selection of references. There is 
an author index. 


TESTS 


CRAWFORD, JOHN E, AND CRAWFORD, DOROTHEA 
M. Small Parts Dexterity Test. High school- 
adult. Individual test. 1 form. Work limit, 
(20-30) min. Test material ($25.00) ; manu- 
al, pp. 8 (35¢). New York: Psychological 
Corp., 1949. 


A small-movement mechanical dexterity test, 
consisting of two parts. Part I is a tweezer- 
dexterity test of placing pins and collars, Part 
II a finger and screwdriver test of inserting 
and turning small screws. Norms, given sepa- 
rately for each part, are percentile scores for 
several groups of adults and high school stu- 
dents, including a group of 546 unselected ap- 
plicants for industrial employment. Corrected 
split nalf reliabilities range from .90 to .98. In- 
dustrial experiments with small groups sug- 
gest evidence of validity. With its well-planned 
mechanical features and substantial normative 
groups, the Crawford test ranks well among 
measures of small-movement dexterity, and 
may have increasing use both for industrial 
selection and for guidance. 
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Horrocks, JOHN E. AND TROYER, MAURICE E., 
Tests in Human Growth and Development. 
College and university courses in mental hy- 
giene, etc. 4 tests, 1 form of each. (30-50) 
min. each. Test of knowledge of fact and 
principle ($1.75 per 25); case study tests 
($2.50 per 25 each); answer sheets ($1. per 
100); manual, pp. 5 (15¢); specimen set 
(60¢). Syracuse, N. Y.: Syracuse Univ. 
Press, 1946. 

An unusual battery of tests for measuring 
the understanding of adolescent development 
and mental hygiene. The first unit is a 79-item 
multiple-choice test of facts and principles. 
The other three units are case studies of “Sam 
Smith,” “Connie Casey,” and “Barry Black,” 
which supply information about a case, and re- 
quire the examinee to respond to statements 
about its diagnosis and remedial handling. The 
manual gives data about the use of the materi- 
al for testing purposes, and as an aid to in- 
struction. 


REMMERS, H. H. AND SHIMBERG, BENJAMIN 
SRA Youth Inventory. Grades 9-12. 1 form. 
Untimed, (30) min. Carbon hand-scoring 
form, booklet (48¢); answer pad ($1.75 per 
25). IBM scoring form, booklet (42¢); an- 
swer sheet ($2.90 per 100). Self-interpreting 
profile leaflet ($1.00 per 25) ; manual, pp. 20 
(25¢) ; specimen set (75¢). Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, 1949. 


The Youth Inventory is a 298-item question- 
naire designed to help high school students 
identify and gain insight into their own prob- 
lems. Pupils may score their own answers, and 
plot profiles that divide the responses into 
eight areas, called: my school, after high 
school, about myself, getting along with others, 
my home and family, boy meets girl, health, 
and things in general. There is also a “basic 
difficulty key” that personnel workers can use 
to screen students likely to be in need of more 
individual study. Developed through research 
on 15,000 pupils, the Inventory provides norma- 
tive information by items as well as by scores 
for stratification by sex, grade, religion, urban 
or rural residence, and economic level. Kuder- 
Richardson reliabilties for seven scales range 
from .84 to .94, with one scale (health) .75. As 
a measuring instrument, the Inventory prob- 
ably has the faults of all questionnaires. As a 
part of a guidance program emphasizing self- 
discovery and development, it can play a use- 
ful role in schools. 


THURSTONE, L. L. Thurstone Edge Marking 


Card. Card method for analysing data. Cards 
($12. per 500, $7. per 250); manual, pp. 11 
(50¢). New York: Psychological Corp., 1949. 


An adjunct to the analysis of test data, the 
Thurstone 5 by 8 inch cards provide an eco- 
nomical method when the number of variables 
is large and the number of subjects too smal! 
to warrant punch card procedures. The manu- 
al describes the use of the cards for item analy- 
sis, for preparing four-fold tables of attributes, 
and for other applications. 


VAN DER Luct, M. J. A. V.D.L. Psychomotor 
Test Series for Children. Ages 6-12. Individ- 
ual test. 1 form. (30) min. Test material, 
identical with that used in V. D. L. adult 
test (see J. consult. Psychol., 1948, 12, 440) ; 
manual, pp. 90 ($1.75). New York: Author, 
Dept. of Psychology, New York University, 
1949, 


The V. D. L. tests of the manual ability were 
developed and standardized in Europe, mainly 
in the Netherlands and France, in a series of 
studies from 1934 to 1939, employing over 
2,200 children as subjects. Norms have now 
been adjusted provisionally for the American 
culture, and for certain revisions of the equip- 
ment, by testing about 700 American children 
6 to 12 years of age. The V. D. L. adds another 
potential tool for studying an important phase 
of child development, and may lead to the im- 
proved quantification of clinical observations of 
motor behavior. 


WECHSLER, DAvip Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
for Children. Ages 5-15. Individual test. 1 
form. Test material ($19.50); record blank 
($1.75 per 25); manual, pp. 113 ($2.50). 
New York: Psychological Corp., 1949. 


The WISC extends the essential technique of 
the Wechsler-Bellevue Adult Scale down 
through the school ages. The verbal scale con- 
sists of information, comprehension, arithme- 
tic, similarities and vocabulary subtests, with 
digit span as an alternate. The performance 
tests include picture completion, picture ar- 
rangement, block design, object assembly and 
coding, with a new maze test providing the al- 
ternate. In the main, the test items and materi- 
als are identical with the Form II] adult test, 
with the addition of easier tasks to extend each 
subtest downward. The standardization is a 
radical departure from that of previous intel- 
ligence tests for children. The MA is discon- 
tined entirely. Raw scores for the subtests are 
transmuted into standard scores by separate 
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tables for each year level, and then into devia- 
tion IQ’s with a mean of 100 and a standard 
deviation of 15. While a standardization that 
compares each child with others of his own age 
has long been desired, the lack of any means 
for expressing intelligence as a growth func- 
tion will seem a shortcoming to many. The 
norming of the test on 2200 boys and girls of 
wide geographic distribution was carefully done 
and fully reported. On the other hand, evidenc- 
es of the validity of the test as a whole, its 


subtests, or its items, are conspicuously mis- 
sing from the manual. The value of the test for 
predicting common-sense criteria such as 
school progress or other evidences of adjust- 
ment remains to be established by future re- 
search. With its verbal and performance IQ’s 
obtainable from one uniformly standardized 
scale, and its interesting possibilities for sub- 
test analysis, the WISC undoubtedly will be 
used widely by clinicians, and will be evaluated 
by a wealth of studies. 





CORRECTION 


In the article “Validation of the Rot- 
ter Incomplete Sentences Blank for col- 
lege screening,” by Julian B. Rotter, 
Janet E. Rafferty, and Eva Schachtitz 
(J. consult. Psychol., 1949, 13, 348- 
356), a typographical error occurred 
after the last proof was passed by the 
authors and editor. On page 353, in the 
right-hand column, lines 9 to 16 should 
read as follows: 

By using a cutting score of 135 it is 
seen (Table III) that the test correctly 
identifies 68 per cent of the maladjust- 
ed females and 80 per cent of the ad- 
justed females. With the same cutting 
score (Table IV) 69 per cent of the 
maladjusted males and 89 per cent of 
the adjusted males are correctly placed. 
—EDITOR. 
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sentence completion, 12, 348, 396, 400, 448 
Thematic Apperception Test, 225 
see also Rorschach 
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scores in, 28, 32, 108, 279, 433 
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Psychologists, worry patterns of, 377 
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factor analysis, 335 
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multiple-choice, 257, 335 
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What happens 
between stimulusand response? 


ORGANIZATION Ol BEHAVIOR 
A Neuropsychologica! Theory 


By D. 0. HEBB, Chairman, Department o/ holegy, MeGill University 


Dr. Hebb combines modern knowledge of “Q)ne of ” 
psychology and physiology into a new the- Oe the most important works : 
ory of thought end emotion — an attempt e read the manuscript ... and am 
to explain what gves on in the human brain tak he liberty of sending you an unso- 
between the arrival of an excitation at a lici ecommendation. In my opinion it 
sensory projection urea and its departure is of the most important works on 
from the motor area of the cortex. physiological psychology to appear in the 

past quarter of a century. It is filled with 
Describes, applies theory pertinent but previously overlooked evi- 
dence, and the theories proposed reflect 

The first five chapers cover probiema in- mat judgment combined with a pene- 
volved in studying behavior and explain ti insight inte the basic problems of 
the theory the author has developed to d.” — Prormsson FRANK A. BEACH, 
solve these problems. The remainder of the niversity. 
book applies the theory to learring, voli- : ; 
tion, emotion, hunger, and similar factors. ‘ first volume of the WILEY BOOKS 


IN CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
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VARIETIES OF DELINQUENT YOUTH 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CONSTITUTIONAL PSYCHIATRY 
By Wi1iam H. SHELDON, Pup., M.D. 

With the Collaboration of Emu M. Hagti. and Evesne McDexmorr 


This volume is the third in a series considered by many to 
be the most importa: ngle contribution to American 
psychological literatur: since William James, It continues 
the now famous inquiries into human behavior and per- 
sonality begun in the earlier volumes of the Human 
Constitution Series, 7: ARIETIES OF HUMAN PHYSIQUE 
and THE VARIETIZs 0 | "MPERAMENT. The new volume — 
reports on a unique ten-year follow-up study of 200 de- / 
linguent youth, in which the boys were followed medically; 
psychiatrically, sociologically, and psychologically. Fur- 
ther developing the now well-established theory that be- 
havior and »ersonal‘ty sre closely related to body struc- 
ture, Varieties of D«! quent Youth outlines end il‘us- 
trates a whole new 2) ch to the underlying problems 
of psychiatry and psychology. 


899 paces $8.00 





